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DEDICATION. 


This Vo.uwz is moſt humbly dedica- ©”, x» 


ted to one of the moſt generous of 
Men, an unknown Benefactor. 


"IR, Ree 
T HE very kw moments I was ho- 


noured with your company, would 
not permit me to expreſs my thanks, 
could I have found words, and had I 
known the value of your donation. Per- 
mit me, however, to aſſure you, Sir, by 
the only channel that 1s left open for 
me, that after your prohibition, I ſhall 
never attempt to diſcover to whom I am 
indebted for ſo liberal abene faction; and 
chat my boſom ſwells with gratitude for 
the timely aſſiſtance it afforded me. 


As I have every reaſas. to believe, no 
perſon on earth but yourſelf can know 
. 3 | for 
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for whom this Addreſs is intended, I 
flatter myſelf, this public teſtimony of a 
gratitude, deeply impreſſed, will not 
prove unacceptable ; and the more fo, 
when I inform you that your bounty 
preſerved me from the worſt of evils. 


Permit me to ſay, that your bene vo- 
lence, and the manner of your confer- 
ring it, convinces me that the ſoul of 
the much-revered and ever-regretted 
Lord Digby animates you; as the diſtreſs 
of ſuch an unhappy being, as I was, 

could touch your heart, and you could 
reheve it in the noble manner you did. 


I am, Sir, 
With the higheſt reſpect, 
Your ever obliged humble Servant, 


G. A. BELLAMY, 


Ne 10, Charles-Street, St, James's, 
April 2g, 1786. 


AD VE R- 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


H E favourable reception my © Apology” 

has met with from a generous and 1n- 
dulgent Public, claims not only my warmeſt 
thanks, but every exertion in my power, to 
teſtify the ſenſibility fo flattering a diſtinction 
has excited in my boſom. And as, ſince the 
firſt publication of it, I have been reminded 
by many correſpondents of numerous Anec- 
dotes, which then eſcaped my recolleQtion, 
(having written entirely from memory) I 
know not how I can beiter do this, than by 
making an addition of theſe to a Work, 
which has been ſo favourably received. It is 
a duty I likewiſe owe to thole friends, who 
have been ſo kind as to refreſh my memory, 
that ſome attention ſhould be paid to their 


wiſhes. 


And I am the more confirmed in my pur- 
pole, as a few unintentional errors have 


crept into the foregoing Volumes, which, 
, C A4 though 
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though almoſt unavoidable in a detail of 
tranſathons, for ſo long a courſe of years, 
where no diary has been kept, or even looſe 
memorandums made, I would wiſh to correct. 
They will, accordingly, together with every 
matter of doubt, I flatter myſelf, be clearly 
elucidated in the following pages. Nothing 
could fo pungently affect me, as the ſuſpicion 
of being guilty of deſignedly impoſing, even 
in the minuteſt points, on thoſe who have 
been fo partial and generous, and have ho- 
noured me fo liberally with their approbation. 


It would have made the Work more uni- 
form and compatt, had 1 interwoven the ad- 
ditional. circumſtances, according to the time 
they happened, with the Narrative of my 
Life ; but as that would render the former 
editions leſs valuable, and appear as if in- 
tended to promote the ſale by a meaſure not 
altogether warrantable, my Publiſher has ad- 
viſed me to make a ſeparate Volume of it ; 
by which means, thoſe who are poſſeſſed of 


Either of the former editions, may add this to 


it, and not be obliged to re-purchaſe the 
whole, in order to gratify their cutiolity. 
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ADVERTISEMEN T. Ix 
But as ſome connection will be needful, 
notwithſtanding the incidents are independent 
of one another, I ſhall begin cach with a 
ſhort introduttion, and refer by a note at the 
bottom of the page, to the places where they 
would have been inſerted, had they been pub- 
liſhed in the preceding Volumes. 


Having premiſed this, and entreated for 
the following attempt to entertain the Public, 


the ſame candour and lenity with which my 
former endeavours have been honoured, I 


ſhall ſubſcribe myſelf, 
Their ever grateſul, 
And much obliged, Servant, 


GEORGE ANNE BELLAMY. 
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Feb. 10, 1785. 
FH E ſtory I have related concerning 
55 Mrs. Godſrey's inſenſibility and critical 
recovery, having occaſioned ſome doubts as to 
its authenticity, it gives me pleaſure, that my 
mother's veracity, from whom I have fre- 
quently heard the fingular acconnt, 1s corro- 
borated by no leſs a perſon than the preſent 
Vice-chancellor of Cambridge. In one of 
the F periodical publications for the month of 
February laft, under an article, of which the 
preceding hve volumes of my © Apology” are 
the ſubjett, is a note, which contains a confir- 
mation of it from an authority that cannot be 


Vol. I. page 9, aſter line 4. 
+ European Magazine for February, page 97. 


AS: doubted ; 
a. 
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doubted; and of which, ** the ſatisfaction 
of you, madam, and my readers, I have made 
the following extract. 

I ſhall only {top to premiſe, that the Lady 
who occaſions theſe remarks was the celebra- 
ted Mrs. Arabella Churchill, filter of John, 
the great Duke of Marlborough; and who, 
before ſhe was married to Colonel Godfrey, 
had two ſons and a daughter by King James 
the ſecond: viz. James Fitz- James, Duke of 
Berwick, Grandee of Spain, Mareſchal of 
France, and Knight of the Golden Fleece ; 
Henry Fitz- James, generally called the Grand 
Prior, Lieutenant-General, and Admiral of 
the French Gallies; and Henrietta, who 
married Henry, Lord Waldegrave. * pro- 
ceed to the quotation. 

* Of this Lady (Mrs. Godfrey) Mrs. Bel- 
lamy tells a very extraordinary ſtory, which 
© has been conſidered as fabulous. In de- 
« fence, however, of her veracity on this 
2 occaſion, we ſhall add, that ſhe has no leſs 
* an authority for the truth of her account 
than the preſent Vice-chancellor of Cam- 
© bridge, who relates the fact in theſe words. 
A certain lady was ill, and her huſband 
being very ſond of her, conſtantly attended 
* her. On a Sundey morning, about the time 
* of going to church, her other attendants 


declared her to be dead, and were going to 


prepare the body for the funeral. This the 
huſband would not permit ; and determined 
t 

1 
* 
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to watch the corpſe himfelf, till ſome farther 
alterations gave him infallible proof of 
death. The next Sunday morning he per- 
"ceived his wife to {tir and breathe. In a 
little time finding her in her perfect ſenſes, 
he obſerved to her, that ſhe had flept a long 
time. She replied, * not long; for I heard 
the bells ringing for church before I dropt 
aſleep, and they have not done ringing yet ; 


a. 0 WS. a «Ms BW 


* She was after the mother of a family, who 


* can ſtill give teſtimony of the fact“.“ 

+ In another note in the monthly publica- 
tion I have before referred to, a miſtake is 
pointed out relative to my age; which, as I 
am defirous of clearing up every point that 
has the appearance of error, I ſhall here tran- 
{cribe, and then give a proper elucidation of 
it. Having ſaid that I was born on J St. 
George's Day, 1733, the Editor makes the 
following remark upon it. 

As this is almoſt the only date in the 
© whole work, we ſhall obſerve upon it. that 
© it is certainly inaccurate. Thoſe who re- 
„ member Mrs. Bellamy's firſt appearance 
„in Monimia (and ſeveral there are now 
living) are ſatisfied that ſhe was then five or 
© {ix years older than this date would allow 
* her to be. Her performance of Monimia 


* Farther Obſervations on the Doctrine of an inter- 
mediate State, in Anſwer to the Rev. Dr. Morton's 
Queries. By Peter Peckard, M. A. 8vo. 1757. Page 92, 

Page 98, f Vol, I. page 22, line 29, 


« wag 
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« was in November 1744; when, according 
* to her calculation, ſhe could only be eleven 

& years of age. 

«* Chetwood the Promter, in his Hiſtory of 
the Stage, 1749, 12mo. page 113, ſpeaks 
* of Mrs. Bellamy in thele terms. This 
young and admirable attreſs was born in 
this kingdom (i. e. Ireland) in the year 
1727. She has a moſt admirable improv- 
ing genius; thereſore it will be no wonder 
if ſhe ſoon reaches the top of perfeQion. 
She has a liberal open heart, to feel and 
eaſe the diltrefles of the wretched. How 
amiable muſt blooming beauty appear, 
that forms the mind with every moral vir- 
tue ! She has left this kingdom, to the regret 
of all lovers of the drama.' * Mr. Chet- 
* wood's date would reconcile ſeveral doubts 
& which have been entertained concerning the 
* authenticity of this performance, which, al- 
* lowing for the inaccuracies of memory, we 
believe may be relied upon.” 

In order to clear up this doubt, I lately re- 
queſted Mr. Batten, of Have-Court, in the 
Temple, to inquire at the Inſurance-Office, 
where my life was once occaſionally inſured, 
to learn the exact date of my birth. That 
Gentleman. accordingly made the inquiry, 
and found that I had been miſtaken two 
years in the time 1 fixed it at. And that the 
date was regularly aſcertained to the direc- 


tors, 
.« 
* 


G. A. 321 LAM x. 15 
tors of the office, will appear from the follow- 


ing circumſtances. 

In one of the preceding volumes, I have 
mentioned, that in the early part of my life I 
was ſuppoſed to have been named Georgiane; 
and fo I conſequently always wrote my name. 
Being indebted to Alderman Cracraft in the 
ſum of three hundred pounds, which he lent 
me to pay ſeveral debts 1 owed, through the 
embezzlements of my maid ſervant, as before 
related, he requeſted that I would inſure m 
life. To this, I agreeing, the Alderman ap- 
plied to the Inſurance-Oflice for that purpoſe. 
To our mutual ſurprize, the policy was not 
made out for ſeveral weeks; during which 
time, I ſuppoſe they had the precaution to 
write to Ireland to know the exatt date of my 
birth; for upon the delivery of the policy, it 
appeared that my name was not ſpelt in the 
regiſter Georgiane, as I had uſually written it, 
but George Anne. And ] learn from the re- 
cent inquiry made, that I ſhould have fixed 
the date of my entrance into this world on St. 
George's day 1731, inſtead of 1733. From 
this authority, which 1s undoubted, Mr. Chet- 
wood muſt have been miſtaken: in my age as 
well as myſelf. . 

It cannot be ſuppoſed, that conſidering my 
time of liſe, the difference aroſe rather from a 
with to conceal my age than from miſtake. 
It is a matter of little conſequence, when a 
woman is turned of fiſty, what her age may 
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be. ſo ſhe is bleſt with health and good hu- 
mour. The latter, I hope, I ſhall retain during 
my exiſtence in this ſublunary ſtate. 

l beg leave to aſſure the commentator on 
my error, that I do not intend to paſs for the 
* Ninon de I Enclos of England. The de- 
viation aroſe entirely from miſtake ; for had I 
been ſeventy, I ſhould moſt aſſuredly have 
diſcloſed it. This intelligence, I believe, will 
be conſidered by the generality of my readers 
as a matter of very little conſequence; and I 
muſt conclude this letter with obſerving, that 
J fear I ſhall be found in many other inſtances 


to be but an indifferent chronologiſt. 
| | G. A. B. 


P. S. Since writing the above, I have pro- 
cured a copy of the certificate there al- 


The celebrated Nion de PEnclos made a conqueſt 
of her own lon, at the time ſhe had reached the age of 
ſeventy. Not knowing that ſhe was his mother, he 
had conceived a violent affection for her; and urging 
his paſſion, one day, with all the eloquence of love, ſhe 
told him, ſhe would give him an an{wer, at a particular 
time ſhe mentioned, When the appointed hour arrived, 
the lover flew on the wings of impatience to receive 
His doom, But what was his furprize and aſtoniſhment, 
when he found the object of his affectious in bed, and 
was informed by her, that the very day ſhe had fixed 
to diſcloſe her ſentiments to him, was the anniverſary 
of his birth; the having brought him into the world 
forty years before, in the very ſame bed in which ſne 

then lay. A diſcovery ſo unexpected, diſconcerted 

the young gentleman lo much, and railed ſuch a train 

; of horrible ideas in his mind, that he immediately leſt 

Si the room, and ſhot himlclf, , A. CO 20088 
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alluded to, which runs as follows, and 
puts the exatt date of my birth out of 
diſpute. 


« Declaration of George Anne Bel- 
« lamy's Regiſter; that the ſaid George 
* Anne Bellamy is of the age of thirty- 
« three years, and was born at Fingal in 
e the kingdom of Ireland upon the twenty- 
* third day of April, in the year one 
% thouſand, ſeven hundred and thirty» 

ens. 


— ——— 
LETTER CIV, 


| ee Feb. 16, 1785. 
* A MONG the unintentional errors which 
have (as already apologized for) crept 

into the former part of this work, 1s the 
omiſſion of my having played at Covent-Gar- 
den Theatre before my appearance in Mont- 
mia, agreeable to the account I have given. 
The circumſtance had made fo flight an im- 
preſſion upon my mind, that I ſhould not, I 
believe, even now have recollected it, had I 
not been reminded of it by an unknown cor- 
reſpondent. I now recollett, however, that I 
played the part of Miſs Prue in © Love for 


Vol, I, page 41, aſter line 9. 
| Love,“ 
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Love,” for the benefit of Mr. Bridgewater, 
At the latter end of the ſeaſon, previous to 
that in which I entered into the ſervice of 
Melpomene, that gentleman entreated my 
mother to let me play the comic character of 
Miſs Prue for him, which I accordingly did. 
And I acknowledge mylelf indebted to the | 
perlon that excited the recollection, as it has 
revived in my memory, at the ſame time, an 
anecdote relative to that performer, which 
may probably prove entertaining, as well as 
give an idea of his profeſſional merit. 


Mr. Bridgewater, who was by trade a coal- 


merchant; was, in ſome caſt of characters, a 
good actor, but extremely indolent; and no 
man ever poſſeſſed a greater ſhare of curioſity. 
Mrs. Horton, who vas very beautiſul, but an 
indifferent performer for the capital parts ſhe 
undertook, knowing theſe failings in her fel- 
low comedian, took it into her head; one 
evening, to make a trial to what a height he 
would carry the latter, and at ihe ſame time 
endeavour to corrett the former. She ac- 
cordingly told him, juſt as he was about to 
go on, in the character of Leontine in Theo- 
doſius,“ that ſhe had ſomething of great 
„ eee to inform him of, when he came 
off. 

Hridgewater no ſooner heard this, than the 
propenſity which was ſo natural to him in- 
ſtantly blazed forth, and made him earneſtl 
entreat the lady to acquaint him with what it 

| Nas, 
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was, prior to his going on. Before he could 
obtain an anſwer, the perſon who called to 


the book, came to let him know that the ſtage 


ſtood for want of him. But ſo acute was his 
deſire of knowing the ſecret, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the buſineſs of the ſtage was in- 
terrupted by the delay, and the audience 
might have been diſpleaſed at the chaſm in 
the piece, yet he could not forbear, even at 


ſo critical a time, renewing his entreaties that 


the lady would gratify his impatience. Upon 
which Mrs. Horton laughingly replied, 
« Bridge, was you always in ſuch a hurry, 
% you would be an excellent actor“ 

In the firſt volume 1 had occaſion to 
mention Mr. Ryan. I there informed you, 
that at a rehearſal of the © Orphan,” in 
which I was to make my -firſt appearance at 
Covent - Garden Theatre, that gentleman 
whiſtled Polydore. To account for this mode 
of expreſſing myſelf, I further acquainted 
you, that from the accident of having been 
ſhot in the mouth by ruffians, he had a tre- 
mor in his voice, which till you were accul- 
tomed to it, was very diſagreeable ; but from 
his utility in playing every night, the diſcord- 
ance of it grew familiar to the ear, and was 
not ſo diſpleaſing. It is neceſſary to make 


| this recapitulation, as it will be introduftory 


to what 1 am going to add of that gentleman. 


Vol. I. page 52, line go. 
Mr « 
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Mr. Ryan might truly have been denomi- 
nated, in the theatrical phraſe, a wear and 
tear man; that is, one who had conſtant em- 
ployment, and fills a part in almoſt every piece 
that is performed. This frequently occa- 
ſioned his coming late to the theatre. I have 
known him come at the time the laſt muſick 
has been playing; when he has accoſted the 


ſhoe- black at the ſtage door in his uſual tre- 


mulous tone (which it is impoſſible to give 
thoſe an idea of on paper that never heard it, 
but thoſe who have, will eaſily recollett it) 
with, boy, clean my ſhoes. 

As ſoon as this needful operation has been 
performed, he has haſtened to his dreſſing- 
room, and having hurried on an old laced 
coat and waiſtcoat, not a little the worſe for 
wear, a tye wig pulled buckiſhly , over his 
forehead, and in the identical black worſted 
ſtockings he had on when he entered the 
houſe, ordered the curtain to be drawn up, 
Thus adorned, he would then make his ap- 
pearance in the charadter of Lord Townley ; 


and, in the very tone of voice in which he 


had addreſſed his intimate of the bruſh, ex- 
claim, | 


„% Why did I marry; was it not evident, &c.“ 


TH 9 „ „ „ 9 + „ „„ „% % % % „ © „ % „ „ * 0 
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And in the ſame harſh monotony did that 


gentleman ſpeak every part he played. 5 
8 e I have 
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I have not introduced the foregoing cir- 
cumſtances to ridicule Mr. Ryan; as from 


the acknowledgment of Mr. Garrick, before 


inſerted, he was a juſt as well as uſeful attor ; 
but to point out the real ſtate of the theatrical 
community, at the period I was intereſted 
In it. 

It will likewiſe be ſeen from it, that the 
dreſs of the gentlemen, both of the ſock and 
buſkin, was full as abſurd as that of the la- 
dies. Whilſt the empreſſes and queens ap- 
peared in black velvet, and, upon extraordi- 
nary occaſions, with the additional finery of 
an embroidered or tiſſue petticoat ; and the 
younger part of the females, in caſt gowns of 
perſons of quality, or altered habus rather 
ſoiled ; the male part of the dramatis perſonæ 
ſtrutted in tarniſhed laced coats and waiſtcoats, 
full hottom or tye wigs, and black worſted 
ſtockings. 9 

*The following incident will afford you a 
trifling ſpecimen of ſome of my worthy friend 
Mr. Quin's peculiarities, and confirm what I 
have before obſerved of him, that with the 
moſt liberal mind, and benevolent heart, he 
had his whims, his prepoſſeſſions, and his 
prejudices. 

Garrick once took it into his head to play 
Othello, and in a Maori dreſs : an alteration 
which was not only abſurd in the extreme; 

Vol. I. page 58, after line 2, 
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as it muſt naturally be ſuppoſed a Venetian 
general would uſually wear a Venetian habit; 
but as it tended to make his own figure more 
petit than it really was, which was quite un- 
neceſlary. 

Aiter the performance, a gentleman called 
in upon Mr. Quin to give him an account of 
it. When the latter. with the utmoſt good 
humour, exclaimed, ** You muſt be miſtaken, 
„ my dear friend, the litile man could not 

appear as the Moor, he muſt rather look 

like Deſdemona's {le black boy that attends 
her tea-kettle.” 

And, indeed, this obſervation of Quin's was 
not merely a witty impromptu, but it was 
founded on truth; for the great Roſcius not 
feeling himſelf equal to the charatter, and 
conſcious of the degradation of his figure in 
it, never. ventured to perform it again. 

No man was poſſeſſed of a greater fund of 
wit and humour than this worthy friend of 
mine ; and his compariſons were always juſt 
and ſtriking, as the following inſtance (which 
I cannot forbear giving you, though perhaps 
by thus running from one ſtory to another you 
may accuſe me of garrulity) will prove. 

As I was about to quit the rooms one even- 
ing at Bath, he haſtened after me, and in- 
fiſted upon my returning. I could not con- 
ceive what could occaſion this interruption to 
my purpoſe, till I heard him explain, Come 
back, my dear girl, and ſee a minuet danced 


Upon 
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upon broad whec's. Induced by the oddity 


of the compariſon I complied with his re- 
queſt ; when I beheld a lad) moving a mi- 
nuet with infinite grace. but of a ſize which 


juſtified the adoption of Mr. Quin's idea, as 


ſhe was poſſeſſed of much more than is uſu- 
ally termed the embonp int. 

* To the account I gave you of the diſſi- 
pation and extravagance of the well-known 
Zachary Moore, I ſhall here, for your amuſe- 
ment, add an Epitaph (if I may ſo call it) that 
was written on him during his liſe-time. 


Z. M. 
A living monument 
Of the friendſhip and generoſity of the great. 
After an intimacy of thirty years, 
With moſt of 
The great perſonages of theſe. kingdoms, 
Who did him the honour to aſſiſt him 
In the laborious work - 
Of getting to the far end of a great fortune z 
Theſe his noble frienas, 
From gratitude 
For the many happy days and nights 
Enjoyed by his means, 
Exalted him, through their influence, 
In the forty-ſeventh year of his age, 
To an enſigncy 
Which he 2 enjoys at preſent 
In Gi raltar. 


1756. 
G. A. B. 
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LETTER CV, 


Feb. 21, 1785. 


* HILST I reſided at the ſheds of 

Clontarf, a ludicrous incident hap- 
pened, which, though it was like to have been 
attended with ſerious conſequences to me, 
Rill excites ſuch laughable ideas in my mind, 
whenever it occurs to my recollection, that I 
cannot forbear relating it. 

One day the beautiful widow Madden, af- 
terwards Lady Ely, came down to pay me a 
viſit. . As it was a holiday, a circumſtance m 
viſitor had not recollected, and ſhe had come 
early, in order to ſpend the whole day with 
me, ſhe accompanied me to a barn ſome few 
— where the ſervice of our church, for 
the enience of the neighbouring peaſants, 
was uſually performed. 

As the place was ſituated upon the ſea coaſt, 
the congregation, which was very numerous, 
chiefly conſiſted of fiſhermen and their fami- 
lies; and unluckily ſome circumſtances hap- 
pened, which put our gravity to the teſt, and 
counteracted the intentional devotion with 
which we entered the ſacred ſhed. | 
The weather being uncommonly warm, 
and the barn much crowded, the effects ſoon 
became viſible on the countenance of the ſa» 


* Vol, I. page 128, line 1g. 
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cerdotal gentleman that officiated. The ſub- 
tile fluid produced by perſpiration, in plenteous 
ſtreams bedewed his viſage, which obliged 
him to have frequent recourfe to his hand- 
kerchief; and as that happened to be deeply 
tinged with blue, and never to have been uſed 
before, his face was ſoon adorned with various 
ſtripes of that colour, and exhibited 'a ſpec- 
tacle that would have extorted a ſmile from 
the moſt rigid Anchorite. a 
My fair companion, who, by the by, loved 
laughing more than praying, and preferred a 
joke to a homily, by frequent jogs with her 
elbow, drew my attention to the outre figure 
that now preſented itſelf, In any other place, 
ſo ludicrous a ſcene would have afforded me 
the higheſt entertainment ; but as I always 
make a point, and hope I ever ſhall, be- 
having myſelf in a place of worſhip wit that 
reverence and ſolemnity which is due to it, I 
was not to be tempted to forget where I was. 
After the prayers were ended, the miniſter 
gave an exhortation to his auditors; and 
now, by the quaintneſs of ſome of his expreſ- 
ſions, rendered that hilarity which his be- 
plaſtered countenance had firſt excited in my 
companion's mind, ungovernahle. In the 
courſe of his oration, he took occaſion to 
introduce the fall of our firſt parents. Whef® © 


＋ 


addreſſing himſelf to the female part of his 


congregation, who, as I have already ſaid, 
were hlh-women, he exclaimed, with a much 
Vol. vi. B Fronger 
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ſtronger tinfture of the Hibernian brogue 
than even ſome of our preſent preachers, 
« Your mother Eve ſold her immortal foul, 


and with it all mankind, for an apple; but 


ſuch is your depravity, ye wretches, that 
you would fell your fouls for an oyſter ; 
nay, even for a cockle.” 
Though my fair friend had been hitherto 
able to keep her riſible faculties within tole- 
Table bounds, an expreſſion ſo replete with 
low humour —ſo truly ludicrous—was not to 
be withſtood ; ſhe burſt into a loud and vio- 
lent fit of laughter, and hurrying out of the 


. ruſtic chapel, left me to encounter the rage 


of the offended prieſt and his enthuſiaſtic 
auditory. | | 

It was happy for me, that I had even then 
obtained the reputation of being a * devotee, 
as the clergyman inſtantly put a ſtop to his 
exhortation, and addreſſed himſelf particularly 
to me. He told me, that if he was not well 
aſſured, from the general tenor of my beha- | 
viour, and the character I bore, that I was 
incapable of countenancing ſuch a flagrant 
affront to the Deity, he would cauſe me to 
be expelled from the mother church ; but as 
he hoped that was not the caſe, he would 


* By a devotee, I mean a perſon devoted to religion, 
in the true ſenſe of the word, without oftentation, en- 
thuſiaſm, hypocriſy, or rancour, as either of theſe can- 
not fail to offend, inſtead of pleaſing, our merciful 
Creator, Such a devotee I humbly truſt 1 am, and ever 


: SI forgive 


\ 


forgive my bringing with me a perſon, who, 
having no devotion herſelf, had dared to 
diſturb thoſe who had, if I would inform him 
of her name. In order to appeaſe the of. 
fended prieſt, I gave him my word that I 
would ſend to him; and the ſervice concluded 
without any farther interruption, 

As to Mrs. Madden, ſhe prudently mounted 
her horſe, and returned with all ſpeed to my 
lodgings ; ſhe otherwiſe would have ſtood a 
chance of being in the ſame predicament 
poor Orpheus was; the common people of 
that country being no leſs revengeful, when 
their religious rights are ſuppoſed to be con- 
temned, than the Thracian dames could be 
for the indifference ſhown to their ſex by the 
fon of Apollo. . 5 

Agreeable to my promiſe to the prieſt, I 
ſent to him ſoon after ; not, indeed, to ac- 
quaint him with the name of my imprudent 
companion, but to endeavour to palliate her 
bllence. Fortunately, Mr. Crump was his 
penitent, by whoſe means the affair was at 
length made up. And this interference was 
the only part of his conduct, with regard to 
myſelf, that I ever was pleaſed with. 

As this lady is the ſubject of my pen, I 
cannot refrain from giving you another anec- 
dote of her, which plainly evinces, that had 
occaſion required, as in the primitive times, 
the did not appear inclinable to die a martyr 
tor the ſake of her religion, 

* Ps The 
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The honourable Mr. Loftus, afterwards 
Earl of Ely, paid his addreſſes to her during 
her widowhood, which met with a favourable 
reception, and they were married. But, as 


Juba ſays“, | 


46 Beauty ſoon grows familiar to the lover, 
& Fades in his eye, and palls upon the ſenſe,” 


The lady was thoughtleſs, and the gentle- 
man unprincipled. For the latter being at 
length fully fated with the luſcious banquet, 
wiſhed to avail himſelf of the laws of Ireland, 
which conſider a marriage between a member 
of the eſtabliſned church and a Catholic, 
as not binding. But the lady having but 
little faith, either in her religion or her in- 
tended ſpouſe, had taken care to circumvent 
a ſtep of that kind; for the day beſore their 
nuptials were to take place, ſhe had thought 
fit to make a public recantation of the reli- 
gion ſhe profeſſed. And this retaliation of 
his chicanery, occaſioned him to be miſerable 
for life. 5 by 

Some have ſeemed to believe, that this 
union was not of a ſerious nature ; but in my 
opinion it is ſcarcely credible, that a lively, 
beautiful, and accompliſhed woman, poſſeſſed 
of an independency, would ſacrifice herſelf 
to a brute, ſuffer herſelf to be immured 
in the country, and bear to be treated with 


Cato, Act I, Scene IV. 


uncommon 
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rds uncommon rigour, had the congection been 
ing leſs binding. = We 
ble As one ſtory brings on another, you mult 
* have patience with me whillt I repeat to you 


an impromptu of Lord Cheſterheld's upon 
this lady ; which, I believe, - has not been 
much hackneyed. Upon an anniverſary of 
the battle of the Boyne, during his viceroy- 
thip, which is always obſerved as a grand 
gala in Dublin, ſhe appeared at court in white 
ſatin, and had adorned herſelf with an unuſual 
quantity of orange-coloured ribbands. Ob- 
ſerving which, his excellency accoſted her, 
and paid the following extempore compliment 
to her charms: | 


Pretty rebel, where's the jeſt, 

Of wearing orange on your breaſt, 
When that breaſt does ſtill diſcloſe 
The whiteneſs of the rebel roſe ? 


BI. 8+ CY. 


Feb. 28, 1785. 

* O the relation I gave you, in the firſt 
volume, of Doctor Walker's prema- 

ture interment, I muſt beg leave to recite 


9 Vol. I, page 166. 
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here a circumſtance of a ſimilar nature, with 

which I have lately been made acquainted. 
A lady of the name of Chaloner, who re- 
ſided in ſome part of Yorkſhire, was ſuppoſed 
to be dead, and the ſame haſty mode of bu- 
rial was purſued with her corpſe, as with that 
of my worthy friend the Doctor. Before any 
viſible ſigns of that change, which denotes an 
impoſſibility of revival, took place, ſhe was 
encloſed in her coftin, and laid in the family 
vault. ; 

When it became neceſſary to open again 
the ſacred repoſitory, behold ! to the aſtoniſh- 
ment, and infinite concern of the unhappy 
lady's relatives, it was ſound, that ſhe had 
burſt open the lid of her coffin ; which could 
not have been effected without incredible ex- 
ertion, and that ſhe was ſitting upright in it. 
This ſhocking event, it ſeems, has determined 
the family, whenever any branch of it dies, 
to have only a flight lid to the coffin, and that 
flghtly tacked on. 

But ſurely this precaution can anſwer no 
good purpoſe ! for it would only occaſion 
the unfortunate perſon whoſe lot it ſhould hap- 

pen to be, to experience the ſame revival, to 
go through a ſcene, if poſſible, more horrible 
and more agonizing. Like Juliet in the tomb 
of her fathers, newly awakened from her tem- 
porary deceaſe, the being ſenſible of their 
fituation ; alone, unclothed, deprived of light 
and food, and encloſed within the * 
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limits of a vault, among the dead, without a 
poſſibility of relief; would only add to the 
horror of the ſcene, and render even the ſtate 
of the lady who occaſioned the precaution, 
an enviable one. | 

* After I had acquainted you with the cir- 
cumſtances of Dottor Walker's ſudden death 
and haſty interment, contrary to his expreſs 
deſire and inceſſant wiſhes, I was naturally 
led to reflett on the impropriety of leaving 
thoſe for whom we have a regard, through a 
falſe tenderneſs, to the care of nurſes and 
ſervants; who, as I then remarked, are uſu- 
ally inſenſible to every claim but thoſe of their 
own eaſe or intereſts. , 

To confirm the remark I then made, I wilt 
relate to you the circumſtances of the late 
Mr. Holland's death. An event which plainly 
evinces the neceſſity there is, for lome tender 
friend or affedtionate relation to be with the 
indiſpoſed, in order to adminiſter every need- 
ful comfort in that trying moment, and to 
prevent, as much as poſſible, the negligence 
and ſavage depredations which hireling nurſes - 

are generally guilty of. { I 
This gentleman was ſo extremely ill uporr © 
the turn of the ſmall-pox, and nature appeared 
to be ſo totally ſubdued by the powerful diſ- 
eaſe, that he was ſuppoſed by the nurſe who 
attended him to be an inhabitant of the other 


ad Vol. . page 1 67. 
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world. His corpſe was of courſe ſtript by her, 
and laid out in the uſual way. 
The phyſician who had attended him, 
coming a few hours aſter, was, to his inex- 
preſſible ſurpriſe, informed that he was dead. 
As he had not entertained any apprehenſions 
when laſt he was there of ſo ſudden a change, 
he defired to ſee the ſtate of the body. He 
was accordingly ſhown into the room, when 
he found that ſome ſymptoms of liſe remained. 
Upon which, he ordered the bed to be imme- 
diately warmed, and the body to be placed 
between the blankets. 
This was done; and in about an hour, the 
unhappy young man gave ſigns of returning 
life; till at length he was able to utter, © I 
am in heaven!” But his blood had been fo 
thoroughly chilled by the expoſure of his 
body, through the precipitance of his rapa- 
cious nurſe, and the fatal diſeaſe had fo totally 
ſubdued the vital warmth, that every reſtora- 
tive meaſure which could be uſed, proved in- 
effectual! and he probably fell a ſacrifice to 
the evil I have been lamenting. His dying 
» exclamation, however, I hope was verified. 
As I cannot impreſs this ſubjett too much, 
having frequently ſeen the unhappy conſe- 
quences of it, and at the ſame time to reſcue 
my ideas from the melancholy train which the 
ſubjett of premature interments, and rapacious 
nurſes, has thrown them into, I will entertain 
you with a droll incident that happened to a 
friend 
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friend of Mr. Woodward's, by whom I have 
frequently heard it related. * 

This gentleman, whoſe name is Morgan, 
had brought himſelf, by an unremitting ap- 
plication to ſtudy, into an hypochondriacal 
way, which, at length attained to ſuch a 
height, that he ſuppoſed himſelf upon the 
verge of the grave. The attendance of a 
nurſe being now thought neceſſary, he ſent 
for one of thoſe unfecling ſtrippers of the 
dead. ' 
The invalid's diſorder, however, continued 
to gain ground, till at laſt he fancied he ſaw 
the grim monſter, death, approach with haſty 
ſtrides. As he one day lay in this dejected 
ſtate, with his arms out of bed, the harpy that 
attended him caſt her eyes upon his ſleeve- 
buttons, which appeared to. her to be of gold. 
But not being certain, her rapacity impelled 
her to aſk the gentleman whether they were 
really of that valuable metal. Upon his an- 
ſwering in the affirmative, and concluding that 
ſhe ſhould now ſoon enter upon her favourite 
employment, ſhe requeſted, that he would per- 
mit her to put him on one of his beſt ſhirts, 
that he might appear clean and decent when he 
died. At the fame time the fooliſhly added, 
that whatever. he had about his perſon, when 
he made his exit, was a perquiſite belonging 
to her. | 

This was too much to be borne.—Under 


ſuch a trial, the extremeſt. patience, or moſt 


. conhrmed 
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confirmed hypochondria, could not ſtand 
againſt the ſudden impulſes of reſentment— 
His nerves inſtantly recovered their uſual 
tone—The blood flowed with its accuſtomed 
velocity And his ſtrength, which had only 
been ſuppreſſed by. the force of the imagina- 
tion, retrieved in a moment its elaſtic powers 
The gentleman immediately leaped out of 
bed; ſent the nurſe about her buſineſs ; for- 
got his indiſpoſition; and has never ſince, 
that I have heard, had any return of the 
enervating diſorder. 

* As few of our ſex can be totally indiffer- 
ent to the attention that is paid them by the 
other, I gave you in a former letter ſome ac- 
count of Mr. Jephſon's tendreſſe for me, 
during my firſt excurſion to Ireland. I ſhould 
have added to the circumſtances I then men- 
tioned, the following ; which. as I ſat rumina- 
ting on the paſt incidents of my life, in order 
to be able to acquaint you with every thing 
material that I had omitted, has fince recurred 
to my memory. 

Some years after I had left that kingdom, 
Mr. Moſſop informed me, that this amiable 
youth, with whom he was upon terms of in— 
timacy, took my departure ſo much to heart, 
that he would fit up, for whole nights together, 
upon the ſteps belonging to the door of the 
houſe in which I had refided. In ſhort, he 


* Vol, I. page 175. 
ſeemed 


* 


ſeemed to be in that ſtate deſcribed by Thom-- 


ſon in the following lines“: 


Thus the warm youth, - | 
Whom love deludes into his thorny wilds, 
Thro' flowry tempting paths; or leads a life 
Of fever'd rapture, or of cruel care; 

His brighteſt aims extinguiſh'd all, and all 
His lively moments running down to waſte. 


By this imprudent expoſure of his perſon to 
the unwholeſome dews of the night, he in a 
ort time brought his health into ſuch a 
dangerous ſtate, from the repeated colds he 
took, that a diſorder was the conſequence, 
which ere long put a period to his life, 

When he found. his laſt hour approaching, 
he called his friend, Mr. Moſſop, to his bed- 
fide, and. earneſtly requeſted of him, that he 
would place a ſmall picce of ribband, which 
he conſtantly wore about him, next his heart, 
when he was dead, ſo that it might be buried 
with him, 

Mr. Moſſop, who was not much acquainted 
with the tender feelings of a lover, expreſſed 
his ſurpriſe at ſo odd a requeſt, as he could 
not conceive what could. be the virtue which 
lay in a bit of old ribband. Upon which the 


dying youth told him, that as he had not 


been ſo fortunate as to be able to procure 4 


Spring, line 1103. 
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lock of my hair, for which he had frequently 
ſolicited, he had, by feeing my dreſſer, ob- 
tained that invaluable treaſure ; and ſuch was 
his regard for the perſon to whom it had be- 
longed, that if he thought he ſhould be buried 
without it, his laſt moments would be imbit— 
tered by the apprehenſion. 

Mr. Moſſop, it may be ſuppoſed, complied 
with the laſt requeſt of his young friend. 
And as he afterwards repeated the circum- 
ſtance to me, he exclaimed, *© So you ſee, 
„% madam, you have killed Jour man!” But 
as the inſenſibility he ſhowed upon the occa- 
ſion, was not in the leaſt correſpondent with 
my humane diſpoſition, inſtead of reliſhing 
what he thought a bon mot, I could not help 
deſpiſing him for it; and teſtified the differ- 
ence of our feelings, by paying a tribute of 
tears to the ill-fated youth, whofe untimely 
death I found was attributed to me. 


G. 1 B. 
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March 3, 1793. 

* HE two Mifs Gunnings, ſince fo cele- 
brated for their beauty, and the- ho- 

nours it procured them, having been menti- 


Vol. I. page 179, after line 21, 
| oned 
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»ntly oned in the firſt volume, I muſt beg your 
ob. permiſſion to relate to you a ſingular anecdote 
was concerning them and myſelf, which I have 
be- lately recollected. I ſay, beg your permiſſion ; 
ried becauſe whilſt the incident ſeems to carry with 
1bit- it the appearance of great credulity in me, 
the relation of it here will look as if I ex- 
lied pected to find ſome degree of the ſame pro- 
end. penſity in you. 
um- But as the fact really happened, and I can 
ſee, vouch for the truth of it, 1 will give you the 
But circumſtances of it, juſt as they aroſe, wich- 
ca- out endeavouring to account for a preſcience, 
with the verity of which has ſince been confirmed 
ing with the moſt extraordinary punQuality. 
lp Her grace of Argyll, who was one of the 
fer. trio, will, I doubt not, readily recolle& the 
of adventure. | 
ly The eldeſt Miſs Gunning, conſcious of her 


charms, even at that early period of her life, 
and wiſhing to know whether they would 
procure her that elevation which her youth- 
ful vanity taught her to hope for, prevailed 
upon me to accompany her and her fiſter 
Betſey, to a ſybil, alias, a female fortune- 
teller, who, from ſome lucky diſcoveries ſhe 
had made (probably through her having pri- 
vately acquired a knowledge of the parties) 


was conſidered as an oracle throughout the 


whole city of Dublin. So great was the fame 
ſhe had acquired by her reputed {kill in prog- 
noltication, that ſhe was dubbed with the 

| pre- 
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pre-eminent title of Madam Fortune, as if ſhe 
was the blind directreſs of events herſelf, or 
her immediate repreſentative. 

That we might avoid, as much as poſſible, 
giving the propheteſs any clue by which to 
judge of our real ſituation in life, we all three 
habited ourfelves in mean attire, and inſtead 
of going in the carriage, walked to her houſe. 
To add to the deception, I put on a wedding- 
Ting, which I had borrowed of a friend for 
that purpoſe. 

Upon Miſs Molly's being uſhered into her 
preſence, ſhe, without any heſitation, told her, 
that ſhe would be fitled (fo ſhe expreſſed. 
herſelf) but far from happy When Miſs 
Betſey appeared, ſhe deelared that ſhe would: 
be great to a degree, and that ſhe would be 
happy in the connections which conduced to- 
that greatneſs; but, from a want of health, 
(which alone can give value either to riches. 
or grandeur) ſhe would find a conſiderable 
abatement to that happineſs. — When your 
humble ſervant preſented herſelf, ſhe ſaid, 1 
might take off the ring I wore, as I never 
was, nor ever would be married, unleſs I 
played the fool in my old age. To this ſhe 
.added, that. opulence would court me, and 
flattery follow me; notwithſtanding which, 
through my own folly, I ſhould be brought 
to indigence, ] 

I will not, as I ſaid before, pretend to ac- 
count for this extraordinary inſtance of anti- 
y 4 4 cipating. 
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cipating future events; but a retroſpection of 
the five preceding volumes of my life will 
prove, that the old ſybil happened to be right 


ible, Win her prediftions of the future fate of m 

h to two viſitants, as well as myſelf. But fo little 
hree WW heeded by me were the admonitions they 
tead ought to have conveyed, that I thoughtleſsly 


ran on the rock I was cautioned to beware of, 
and unhappily ſplit upon it. 

for I would not by this ſtory be thought to 
countenance the numerous impoſtors, who, 


her under the name of fortune-tellers, . rob the 
er, credulous and unwary of their money and 
led, time. Far be a wiſh from me to add to the 
[11s credulity which at preſent reigns among the 
uld weaker part of my own ſex. Such is not my 
be deſign in relating it; nor will it, I truſt, have 
to. that effect. And, in order to mollify any 
th, cenſures which may ariſe, from my intro- 
es. ducing into a work intended to inſtrutt as well 
le as entertain, any thing that ſeems to have a 
ur contrary tendency, I ſhall (as you have hi- 
1 therto been pleaſed with my quotations) con- 


clude the anecdote with the beautiful deſcrip- 
tion “ Otway has given of one of the divining 
fraternity, and ſhelter myſelf under ſo long 
eſtabliſhed a precedent. 


„Through a cloſe lane as I purſued my journey, 
« I ſpy'd a wrinkled hag, with age grown double, 


Orphan, Act II. Scene IV, 
« Picking 
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Picking dry ſticks, and mumbling to herſelf; 

©« Her eyes with ſcalding rheum were gall'd and red; 

Cold palſy ſhook her head; her hands seem d wither'd; 
“ And o'er her crooked ſhoulders had ſhe wrapp'd 

„ The tatter'd remnant of an old ſtrip'd hanging, 

% Which ſerv'd to keep her carcaſe from the cold; 

& So there was nothing of a piece about her. 

„ Her lower weeds were all o'er coarſely patch'd 

„ With different colour'd rags, black, red, white, 

yellow, | 

& And feem'd to ſpeak variety of wretchedneſs, 

6 I aſk'd her of my way, which ſhe inform'd me; 

“ Then crav'd my charity, and bade me haſten 

6“ To fave a ſiſter,” 


* Having, in the firſt volume, when I gave 
an account of Mr. Foote's arrival in Ireland 
do give tea, mentioned that I could never 
find out what analogy there was between tea 
and the talent of mimicry, I muſt inform 
you, that I have ſince been obliged by Mr, 
Wilkinſon, manager of the York company, 
with the following circumſtances relative to 
it. 

Our modern Ariſtophanes being, once upon 
a time, in ſo diſtreſſed a ſituation, that he 
muſt either ſtrike ſome bold ſtroke to procure 
a ſubſiſtence, or ſtarve, his fertile brain ſug- 
geſted to him this expedient. He advertiſed. 


* Vol. I. Page 179, 
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that he would give tea, and the manceuvre 
ſucceeded to his wiſh. | 

Mr. Wilkinſon adds, that he was obliged 
himſelf to have recourſe to the ſame meaſure 
ſome years ago at Norwich ; and he accord- 
ingly held out the ſame device on his benefit 
night. Attracted by ſo advantageous an al- 
lurement, and concluding that they were 
really to regale themſelves upon tea, in ad- 
dition to the uſual theatrical repaſt, people 
flocked from all quarters to partake of the 
nouvelle entertainment. 

The theatre, accordingly, ſoon overflowed. 
The only difficulty that appeared to damp 
their expettations, and which furniſhed them 
with a ſubject for converſation till the curtain 
drew up, was how Mr. Wilkinſon could poſ- 
ſibly procure a ſufficient quantity of cups, 
ſaucers, and the other appendages of the tea 
equipage, for ſuch a number of people. And 


in this doubt they remained, till, at length, 


to their inexpreſſible diſappointment and cha- 
grin, they found the promiſed treat to conſiſt 
only of mimicry. 

he imitations, of courſe, were neither 
felt nor underſtood ; and the audience retired, 
much diſſatisfied with their evening's amuſe- 
ment ; and at the ſame time entertaining no 
very favourable opinion of the perſon who 
had thus, as they imagined, deceived them. 
And, even to this hour, there are many per- 
ſons in and about Norwich, who do not fail, 
* whenever 
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whenever the ſuppoſed deception becomes 
the ſubject of converſation, to load the in- 
genious mimic with the opprobrious title of 


piciſ poclel. G. A. B. 
— . — 
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March 10, 1783. 


T H E frequent miſtakes which I find I 

have made in the chronology of my 
theatrical anecdotes, will, J hope, be imput- 
ed to my reciting them, as I have already 
oblerved, entirely from memory ; and the 
deviation, I truſt, will be excuſed by you and 
my readers, as the incidents themſelves, 
though perhaps erroneous in point of time, 
are real facts. And was I now to ſet about 
correcting the error, by an alteration of the 
dates, I fear, as many of them happened at 

ſo diſtant a period, ſuch a ſtep would only be 
produthve of greater miſtakes. 

I have received ſome correttions on this 
head from Mr. Wilkinſon, manager of the 
York Company; for which I acknowledge 
myſelf much obliged to him, though 1 can- 
not, for the reaſon juſt given, avail myſelf 
of them. As I have mentioned the name of 
that gentleman, I will entertain you with 
ſome anecdotes of him, which I think you 
will not be difpleaſed with. _ 


. A. 11114 Uu u. _ 


Mr. Wilkinſon, about ten years ago, was 
engaged by the managers of the Edinburgh 
and Glaſgow Theatres, to play ſome nights 
with each of them. Being upon his journey 
from the former city to the latter, he ſtopped 
at the half-way houle to dine; and, as I have 
given you in my *© Apology,” an account of 
my agreeable journey from the capital to the 
delightful city of Glaſgow, I can, even now, 
accompany him, in idea, in his pleaſing tour. 
When the dinner was ſerved up, he found 
there was great plenty of proviſions, and only 
himſelf to partake of it. The quality, in- 
deed, of the ſeveral diſhes, was not of the 
moſt dainty kind, the people of that country 
being in general not very particular in that 
point ; as their giving me, upon my arrival in 
Edinburgh, a piece of coarſe thornback for 
turbot, muſt have convinced you. 

Mr. Wilkinſon ſeeing the table thus ſpread 
with more viands than were ſufficient for one 
perſon, rung for the maſter of the inn {the 
miſtreſs, in that part of the world, ſeldom 
being viſible, but to a favoured few) to in- 
quire whether there was any company in the 
houſe, who would partake with him of the 
plentiful dinner, and paſs a ſociable hour 
with him after. 

To this the hoſt replied, that there was 
only one gentleman in the houſe; who, he 
dared ſay, would be glad of the offer, as ſoon 
as he came down ſtairs, Which he was _ 

about 
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about to do. Upon Mr. Wilkinſon's aſking 
if he knew the name of the gentleman, the 
landlord readily told him it was Mr. Wilkin- 
ſon, the Manager of the York Theatre, who 
was walking, by choice, to Glaſgow, where he 
was engaged to perform a few nights. | 
Struck with this intelligence, the real Mr. 
Wilkinſon informed his hoſt, that there was 
not a man in the world for whom he had | 
greater regard than the manager of the Vork 
Company, and therefore ſhould be extremely 
glad to ſee him. At the fame time he could 
not help inquiring what was the reaſon of the 
manager's lying a-bed fo late, it being then 
paſt four o'clock in the afternoon. He re— 
ceived for anſwer, that Sir John Sinclair and 
ſome of his friends having ſpent the preced- 
Ing evening there, and hearing that ſo cele- 
brated a performer was in the houſe, they 
had requeſted the favour of his company to 
ſup with them. This invitation the pedeſ- 
trian traveller had readily accepted ; but un- 
fortunately had * ſmoked ſo much, and made 
ſo free with the bottle, that it was with great 
difficulty he could be got to bed. 
It muſt be ſuppoſed, that Mr. Wilkinſon 
was not a little impatient to behold a perſon 
who had thus aſſumed his name. He ac- 
cordingly requeſted that the gentleman might 


IIlt is very unuſual to call for pipes in Scotland, as 
well as in England, among gentlemen of any politenels. 
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be immediately introduced. When, to his 
no ſmall ſurpriſe, in walked a figure, not the 
moſt prevoyant in his appearance, and who 
turned out to be Mr. Chalmers of the Nor- 
wich Company. 

Mr. Wilkinſon aſſured his name-fake that 
he was extremely glad to ſee him ; but as it 
would have been imprudent in the higheſt 
degree, to ſuffer the counterfeit Soha to carry 
on the deception any longer, an explanation, 
not of the moſt agreeable kind, took place. 
Chalmers finding himſelf thus detected, apo- 
logized for the liberty he had taken ; and by 
way of excuſe ſaid, he thought the name of 
the Manager of the York Company a much 
better travelling name, and more likely to 
procure him credit on the road, than his own. 

Naturally endowed with much good- nature, 
Mr. Wilkinſon accepted the apology, not- 
withſtanding the unwarrantable — of che 
other; and having granted his new compa- 
nion forgiveneſs, they ſat down together to 
dinner. This lenient conduct procured the 
real manager ſo many acknovledgments 
from the fictitious one, and ſo many bum- 
per toaſts to his health and proſperity, which, 
out of complaiſance, he was obliged to pledge, 
that he began to find that a continuance of 
his courteſy would ſoon reduce him to the 
ſtate his companion had been in, the night 
before, and compel him to lie till as late an 
hour the next day. 

| By 


hy 
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By this time, Chalmers had poured down 


his throat two bottles of Edinburgh ale, 


and more than a bottle of Port-wine, exclu- 
five of ſeveral drams; and he was now bawl- 
ing, like Trapanti, for more. Such being the 
ſituation of things, Mr. Wilkinſon thought 
proper to put a ſtop to it, by calling for the 
ill. 

When it was brought, Chalmers, with 
great effrontery, conſidering what had pal- 
fed, very compoſedly requeſted that his 


companion would pay the whole of it, pro- 


miſing to repay his ſhare when he reached 
Glaſgow, where he was engaged to play a 
few nights at a very high ſalary. As Mr. 
Wilkinſon had intended to conſider him as 
his gueſt, he diſcharged the bill, and order- 
ed the chaiſe to be got ready immediately, 
And when it drew up to the door, Chalmers, 


without being in che leaſt reſtrained by the 
_ offence he had given, requeſted that he 


might be permitted to make uſe of that 
conveyance to Glaſgow. | 

This requeſt the eaſy manager likewiſe 
complied with ; but juſt as he was 3 
the chaiſe, another bill, to the amount o 
two pounds and upwards, was put into his 
hands, ſpecify ing that it was for ſundries had 
by Mr. Wilkinſon. Upon his inquiring of 
Chalmers, how the demand aroſe, he coolly 
told him, that he had found it neceſſary to 


regale himſelf there, during the two pre- 


ceding 


ceding days, in order to recover himſelf from 
the fatigue he had undergone in walking 
from Edinburgh, and to enjoy the beauties of 
the country. 

Though Mr. Wilkinſon did not much 
reliſh this part of the adventure, yet, believ- 
ing that his new acquaintance was really 
engaged to play at Glaſgow, as he had 
aſſured him, and that there was conſequently 
a chance of his being reimburſed, he diſ- 
charged this bill alſo. Nothing now retard- 
ing their journey, he would have ſet off; but 
his companion could not be prevailed on to 
ſtir, till he had toffed off two bottles more of 
the Edinburgh ale. 

When they arrived at the end of their 
journey, being heartily tired of fo diſagree- 
able a companion, Mr. Wilkinſon defired at 
the inn to be ſhewn into a room by himſelf ; 
and immediately diſpatched a meſſenger to 
the manager of the Glaſgow Company, re- 
queſting to ſpeak with him. As ſoon as that 
gentleman arrived, after the firſt ſalutations 
were over, he congratulated Mr. Wilkinſon 
upon his recovery from the debauch he had 
committed the evening he was in company 
with Sir John Sinclair. This of courſe led to 
an explanation; when the Glaſgow manager, 
juſtly incenſed at ſuch a flagrant fallacy, de- 
clared that he neither had, nor would by any 
means, engage the perpetrator of it. 


The 
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The conſequence was, that Chalmers, find. 
ing his deluſive ſchemes prove unſucceſsful, 
as indeed they generally do, he was obliged 
to have recourſe to the humanity of the 
performers. A collection was accordingly 
made for him, to which my good-natured 
friend, notwithſtanding the impoſitions which 
had been practiſed upon him, contributed his | 
quota; thereby giving another proof of the 
extent of his good-nature. 

I will bere take the opportunity of adding 
a ſhort deſcription of the age, figure, manner, 
and deportment, of the gentleman who had 
been the ſubject of the foregoing anecdote, 
Mr. Tate Wilkinſon was born on the 27th 
of October, in the year 1739. His perſon is 
tall; his countenance rather ſportive than 
beautiful; and his manner agreeable. As to 
his theatrical talents, they are far above the 
common rank; he has infinite merit in co- 
medy, and excels in mimicry. 

His firſt appearance was in Dublin, in the 
year 1757, where he remained till the fol- 
lowing year. He joined the Edinburgh 
Company in 176g, during the time I had a 
ſhare in the management of it; where, by his 
unremitted application, and great merit in 
every line of the drama, he rendered himſelf 
a valuable acquiſition to the community. 
To ſum up the whole of his charaQer in a 
few words, he has always been * . 
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as an actor, beloved as a man, and eſteemed 
as a friend, 
G. A. B. 
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March 20, 1585, 


1 Informed you in my twenty-eighth letter, 
of the little fracas that happened between 

r. Quin and myſelf, relative to my playing 
E part of Selima in © Tamerlane,” and my 
triumph upon the occaſion. - But notwith- 
ſtanding I had thus gained Mr. Quan's aflent, 
the pleaſure I received from the attainment * 
of my wiſhes ſoon found an abatement. An 
accident happened during the repreſentation, 
which had nearly rendered me a female Po- 
lypheme, and reduced me, like Lady Pent- 
weazel's aunt, to one Piercer. 


the Mr. Lee, who performed the charafter of 
fol- Axalla, approaching with too much violence 
irgh to embrace me, and not being attentive to 


d a the poſition of his ſword, which he held in 
his his hand, the point of it ran into the corner 
t in of my right eye. It is uſual for the per- 
formers to wear foils upon the ſtage ; but by 
ſome miſtake or other, that which Mr. Lee 
then uſed was a word. The wound did not 


* Vol, Il. page 8, 
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indeed prove to be a dangerous one ; but 
Mr. Town, of whom I have frequently made 
mention, obſerving the accident, and appre- 
hending that the conſequences of it would be 
worſe than they really were, he ordered, in a 

© peremptory manner, the curtain to be drop- 
ped, and the piece to be concluded. 

Mir. Lee's name bringing it to my remem- 
brance, I muſt relate an incident to you that 
happened ſome years after. Upon the demiſe 
of the late Princeſs of Wales, I was applied 

to to ſpeak a monody which had been writ- 
ten upon the occaſion, in conjunction with 
that gentleman, at Carliſle-Houſe, then under 
the direction of Mrs. Cornellys. 

With this requeſt I complied, and made 
every needful preparation for fulfilling the 
duty I had undertaken, with all the powers I | 
was miſtreſs of. But alas! when the trying 
hour approached, I found, to my very great 
mortification, that my feelings totally be- | 
reaved me of thoſe powers. The occaſion : 
revived in my mind, in ſuch ſtrong colours, 0 
the partiality her Royal Highneſs had for- f 


merly honoured me with, and the loſs the © 
publigghad ſuſtained by the death of fo va- d 
luablea perſonage, that I was unable ts go 0 
through the melancholy taſk. h th 


*The ſame bee which J had leſt Vork, te 
at the requeſt of Mr. Quin, to make my ap- th 
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pearance once more at Covent-Garden, aſter 
my temporary retreat with Mr. Metbam, Mr. 
Rich got up a new pantomime, which he 
called The Fair,” the moſt indifferent en- 
tertainment of that ſpecies he had ever fa- 
bricated. 

In it he introduced a celebrated wire- 
dancer; a meaſure which greatly diſguſted 
Mr, Quin. So much dilplealed was this gen- 
tleman, that after ſaying it was an znfult of- 
fered to a Theatre-Royal, to put it upon a 
footing with Sadler's-Wells, he declared, 
that if the event took place, he would not 
appear in any piece that ſhould preeede it, 
Mr. Rich, who was, as I have already ſaid, 
the moſt reſolute of men, when once his 
natural indolence had permitted him to form 
a reſolution, however, perſiſted in it, and it 
was accordingly brought out. 

In order to make her court to the great 
man, Mrs. Woffington likewiſe refuſed to 
appear. Mr. Quin had not, at that time, 
come to an open rupture with her, as I in- 
formed you he ſoon after did. The refuſal 
of this lady was reckoned the more extraor- 
dinary, and drew on her the greater degree 
of cenſure, as there was a report current, 


that when a child ſhe had been what is uſually 


termed a make-werght 
the firſt wire-dancer t 
Ireland. 


Madam Violante, 
t ever appeared in 
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Mr. Rich having met with this oppoſition 
from two of his capital performers, began to 
be apprehenſive that I ſhould follow their 
example. But I ſoon put an end to the ma- 
nager's apprehenſions on this ſcore, For as I 
always conſidered it to be a duty incumbent 

on every performer to ſubmit to the direc- 
tion of their employer, in all his juſtifiable 
commands, I informed him, I had never en- 
tertained a thought of that nature. At the 
lame time, as Mr. Lee then belonged to the 
company, I adviſed him to revive the play of 
* Romeo and Juliet,” as altered by Mr. She- 
ridan, from Otway's © Caius Marius.” 

This advice Mr. Rich purſued, and found 


it to anſwer his purpoſe, as that piece ran | 


many nights. And on his requeſting me-to 
appear upon the ſtage in the pantomime, I 
readily complied; and never received ſuch 
reiterated applauſe in any character I ever 
performed. The ſucceſs the manager met 
with in the proſecution of his plan, notwith- 
ſtanding their oppoſition to it, made the two 
ſeceding performers, I have reaſon to believe, 
heartily repent of their nicety ; for as it was 
evident, from the inceſſant plaudits the audi- 
ence beſtowed upon me, that they approved of 
my compliance, it is but reaſonable to ſup- 
pole, they were diſpleaſed at the non-appear- 
ance of Mr, Quin and Mrs. Wolfingion/ 
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* The laſt ſeaſon I was at Drury-Lane 
Theatre, the ſucceſs of the © Mourning - 
Bride,” in which I played Almeria, had been 
ſo very great, that Mrs. Clive was induced 
by it to appear in the character of Zara. 
And in my opinion, ſhe played the part with 
infinitely more judgment than Mrs. Pritch- 
ard. But from ſome reaſon or other, for 
which I could never account, the public 
in general are ſeldom pleaſed when trage- 
dians or comedians go out of their uſual line 
of atting. 

Mr. Woodward once gave me a proof of 
this, by informing me, that in his youthful 
days he was caſt the part of Charles in the 
* Nonjuror ;” but. notwithſtanding he per- 
formed it with the utmoſt propriety, the 
audience had been ſo accuſtomed to his 
appearing in Judicrous charatters, ſuch as 
Slender, Wittol, &c. &c. &c. that the mo- 
ment they ſaw him come on, with the ſerious 
face the part required, they burſt into an 
univerſal laughter; and continued to do fo 
throughout the whole performance, whenever 
he appeared. This reception determined 
him never to attempt the Buſkin in future, 
but to keep to the Sock, in which he was fo 
juſtly admired. | | 
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To the ſame cauſe I attribute the imi- 
table Clive not ſucceeding, as I have juſt 
informed you, according to her merit ; for 
ſhe always ſpread the face of joy and pleaſure 
as the favourite daughter of Thalia. Mrs. 
Pritchard, in a certain comic line, poſſeſſed 
unrivalled merit; but 1 could never enter- 
tain the partiality for her, as a celebrated 
author, now living, did ; who always choſe 
her for the heroine of his, pieces, in prefer- 
ence to the firlt tragic actreſs that ever trod 
the ſtage, Mrs. Cibber, with whom Mrs. 
Pritchard could never be put in competition. 

But opinion in theſe points is arbitrary, and 
we often adopt ideas from different cauſes ; 
ſometimes we do it from caprice ; ſometimes 
from a partiality for the perſon ; and I have 
known ſeveral, who have perſiſted in what 
they firſt aſſerted, though directly contrary to 
their judgment, leſt they ſhould incur the cen- 
ſurable charge of inſtability, 
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LETTRE Es. 


March 27, 1785 


® A BOUT this time happened the dread- 
fal earthquake which deſtroyed the 
city of Liſbon. And having by me a letter 
I received from my brother, Captain O'Hara, 
(who was there when the fatal cataſtrophe 
took place) which contains ſome intereſting 
circumſtances relative to it, that I believe 
have not been made public; though it might 
appear at this diſtant period rather out of 
_ I cannot forbear giving you a copy 
OL it. | 
By you, Madam, I am well affured, a re- 
newal of ſo awful a theme will not be conſi- 


dered as ill- timed; nor will it, I truſt, by the 


generality of my readers. I ſhall, therefore, 
without any further apology, give it you 
underneath. | 

Though in the inſtance of the Tower of 
Siloam, there is reaſon to believe from our 
Saviour's obſervation on the incident, that 
thoſe on whom it fell were not more deſerv- 
ing of ſo untimely a fate than the unhurt 
ſpectators, there is too much reaſon to ap- 
prehend, that the Auto de Fee's, ſo frequent 
among the Portugueſe and Spaniards, and 
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the cruelties exerciſed by thoſe bigoted 
nations, upon the natives of their colonies, 
drew doun upon them this mark of the Di- 
vine diſpleaſure. 

True religion teaches mercy, and excites 
its faithful votarics to win the erring by con- 
viction, not compulſion; and happy would it 
be, if the lenient dodrines of the worthy 
Mr. Archer, who endeavours to. convert by 
perſuaſions, not anathemas, were more gene- 
rally adopted. To convince you he can 
work miracles, he inſpired me to turn 
Poeteſs. As you, as well as many of my 
readers, may not have ſeen the lines, though 
inſerted in the Morning Chronicle, I ſend 
them to you, It is my firſt eſſay, fo you will 


ſpare me. 


Upon hearing the Reverend Mr. Archer's 
Diſcourſe in Advent. 


While thy ſweet voice announces truths divine, 
We feel our God in his diſciple ſhine, 
Picked, Great Seer, in moderation's plan, 

To ſerve thy Maker by reclaiming man: 

Thy lenient words transfixes in the heart, 

Thou firſt of archers, for we bleſs the dart. 


* 


But to return to the alarming diſpenſation 
that has given riſe to the foregoing reflections, 


which my 8 friend, Thomſon, 
| enumerates 
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enumerates among the evils of the torrid zone, 
and thus forcibly deſcribes* 


&« And rouſed within the ſubterranean world, 

« Th' expanding earthquake, that reſiſtleſs ſhakes 
© Aſpiring Cities from their ſolid baſe, 

And buries mountains in the flaming gulph,” 


Earthquakes, it is well known, are ſuppoſed 
to owe their deltruttive operations to ſeveral 
cauſes—Nay, ſmile not, my dear friend, at 
my entering upon a diſcuſſion of ſuch a 
nature. I told you, as you may remember, 
in a former letter, that I once attended Lec- 
tures of Philoſophy ; and the ſubjett I am 
upon, reviving in my remembrance ſome 
traces of what I then heard, and female vanity 
tempting me to take advantage of the occaſion 
to make a little diſplay of my erudition, you 
muſt permit me to proceed. 

Earthquakes, I ſay, ſometimes proceed 
from the convullive ſtruggles of ſubterranean 
tires, and ſometimes from commotions gene- 
rated, by ſome means or other, in the ocean. 
That they proceed from internal fires is evi- 
dent from numberleſs inſtences, but more 
particularly from a recent one; from the ve- 
getation (if I might ſo exprels myſelf) of the 
Burning Ifland, that made its appearance 


near Iceland * after the late direful con- 


Thomſon's Summer, line 1068. 
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cuſſions in Calabria. It is not improbable, 
but that there may be a communication 
between Mount Hecla, though ſituated in 
thoſe frozen regions, and the more ſouthern 
volcanoes of Ætna and Veſuvius. During 
that internal combuſtion, the fire being im- 
pelled with great violence from the latter to 
the former, and finding ſome obſtruction in 
its paſſage, an ebullition probably took place, 
and produced the iſland, that was ſoon after 
perceived to riſe by degrees out of the ſea. 
On the contrary, the concuſſions that hap- 
pened at Liſbon, and indeed in all the ad- 
jacent parts, ſeem to have ariſen from another 
cauſe. The effects felt, not only upon the 
ſea-coaſts, but on large bodies of water at a 
ou diſtance from the ſea, and that in dif— 
ferent countries, ſeem to prove, that they 
were produced by an aqueous convulſion of 
nature. | | 
As the lakes and ponds in the inland 
parts, which were agitated, appear from this 
to have had a communication by certain 
ſubterranean paſſages, pervious by water, 
with the Atlantic Ocean; it is more than 
probable, that all the places deſtroyed, or 
greatly affefted, were ſituated over immenſe 
caverns that communicate with the ſea, and 
lying ie the ſame latitude, felt the imme- 
diate force of the combuſtion which took 


Place, 
| But 


eee 
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But why, methinks, I hear you ſay, do 
you detain me ſo long from the letter you 
promiſed to treat me with? To tell you the 
truth, Madam, I was ſo wrapped up in my 
own ſcientific importance, that I had almoſt 
forgot my promiſe, I ſhall, however, now, 
aſter having haſtily entreated your pardon, 
copy it from the original. 


« Liſbon, Nov. 12, 1755. 


© Dear SISTER, 


* I fit down to relate to you the dreadful 
© cataſtrophe that has befallen the once- 
« flouriſhing city of Liſbon, now a ſcene of 
* horror and deſolation. On the firſt day 
„ of this month, at half paſt nine in the 
* forenoon, a ſudden earthquake ſhook its 
© foundations, and laid it in ruins. At this 
© fatal hour, the churches were crowded ; 
“ and as their fall was momentary, and al- 
* lowed no time for retreating, thoſe who 
* were in them were cruſhed to death. 

* It is impoſſible to deſcribe the affrighted 
looks of the inhabitants, flying various 
« ways to ayoid deſtruction, Numbers 
* flocked to the river's fide, in hopes to fave 
„their lives by means of the boats The 
*« cuſtom-houſe quay was imagined to be a 
% place of ſafety ; but unhappily it was ſoon 
« inundated, and. thoſe who fled to it, only 

| C6 * eſcaped. 
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eſcaped from the falling city, - to meet a 
watery grave. Fathers and mothers were 
ſeen ſeeking their children, and children 
ſearching for their parents. Some got over 
to the Algarve fide, the oppofite ſhore ; 
and from the hurry and confuſion that en- 
ſued, did not join their friends and relations 
for many days after. 

* The Earl of Drumlanrig was at Liſbon 
at the time, for the recovery of his health. 


His Lordſhip felt a kind of rumbling in 


his room, but had not time to give it any 
conſideration, when Dottor Scraſton, an 
eminent phyſician, in whoſe houſe his 
lordſhip reſided, ruſhed into the apartment, 
and haſtily cried out, My dear lord, fol- 
low me, it is an earthquake!“ They were 
ſcarcely clear of the houſe before it fell ; 


and the clouds of duſt raiſed by its fall, ſe- 
* parated them. 


His lordſhip was now ,left alone, to 
ſcramble over fallen houſes, and every 
moment in danger of being cruſhed by 
thoſe falling on all ſides. In this fituation 
his lordſhip fortunately met with a perſon, 
who, from his appearance, was an Eng- 
liſhman ; to whom the noble earl addref- 


* ſed himſelf, and aſked his way to Sancta 


Marta, the reſidence of the Britiſn envoy, 


"making known to him, at the ſame time, 


his name and quahty. 


6 I-06 
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FThe honeſt man condutted his lordſhip 


over the roofs of the houſes, then in ruins, 


and at length found their way to the Ruccio, 


a large ſquare, from whence a road leads to 
Sancta Marta. The poor fellow, who was 
a Watch-maker, having loſt his all, his 
lordſhip amply rewarded his attention ; 
and more particularly ſo, as he had told 
the earl, at their firſt meeting, that they 
would live or die together. And here 1 
muſt add, that many who were  houſeleſs, 
pennyleſs, and completely wretched, found 
relief from the nobleneſs of his lordſhip's 


heart. Even ſome orders of knighthood 


received the bounty of his hand. 

Several perſons were dug alive out of 
the ruins, who had remained two or three 
days in vaults and cellars, and were found 
out by their lamentable cries and groans, 
In ſcenes of general confuſion, villainy 
and rapine will predominate, In order to 
plunder with the greater ſecurity, the city 
was fired in many places; ſo that what 
the earthquake ſpared, was deſtroyed by 
the conflagration. The convents, in ge- 
neral, fell. Some of the nuns, half bu- 


ried, were dug out of the ruins; many 


were killed, and others treated with great 
brutality. 

„Father O'Kelly, who afterwards took a 
paſſage in our ſhip to Leghorn, was, during 
the earthquake and conflagration, in a 
ES 40 “ moſt 
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moſt dreadful ſituation. His convent had 
three of its walls levelled to the ground. 
He retreated to a balcony in the fourth, 
calling a long time for help. At length, 
ſome compaſſionate and reſolute people 
brought a ladder, by which he deſcended. 

„During the earthquake, the Tagus was 
moſt violently agitated. A merchant ſhip, 
under the pilotage of an Engliſhman, by 
name Maſkall, was left dry on the bar, 
through the ſea coming in mountain high ; 
and by its revolving, almoſt inſtantaneouſly, 
ſhe was floated out to ſea. | 
* Great quantities of plate and jewels, 
which decorated their ſplendid churches, 
were all loſt ; particularly in that of St. 
Paul's, a large diamond croſs in a por- 
phyry cheſt, eſteemed ineſtimable. Many 
ladies were reduced to a petticoat and 
cloak, and happy to take ſhelter in the 
ſhipping on the river; others to lie in 
gardens on the bare ground. And, though 
ſtrange to tell, yet true, the hair of your 
ſiſter-in-law, through terror, from a lovely 
auburn became quite grey. So great was 
the terror the ſhocking ſcene occaſioned 
in her mind, that even when ſhe returned 
to London, ſhe could not conquer her 
fears; for upon the ſhaking of a houſe by. 
a dray or cart, ſhe always, for a conſider- 
able length of time after, ran into. the 
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« IT muſt, though on ſo ſerious a ſubjeR, 
inform you of the following droll circum- 
ſtance : Our carpenter and his crew being 
gone on ſhore to build a booth, or tem- 
porary houſe, for Dodor Scrafton, I was 
ſurpriſed to find them return one morning 
early, in great haſte. Upon their ap- 
proaching the ſhip, they hailed her moſt 
vociferouſly ; and when they came on 
board, I demanded why they had come 
of? Off! replied the carpenter, © why 
it is the devil's country, I think; the 
houſe is down. Down! returned J, 
then carpenter you muſt go and rebuild 
it.” * I muſt obey orders, to be ſure, ſaid 
the carpenter, but damn me if I lie on 
ſhore.” | 
Thus, my dear ſiſter, have I given you 
as good an account of this dreadful event, 
as time will permit ; and be aſſured, I am 
at all times, 


« Your moſt affeQionate brother, 


% JAMES O'Hara,” 


P. 8. Since writing the above, I have 


10 
«c 
cc 
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accompanied Admiral Broderick over moſt 
part of the reins of this city, lately famous 
for its wealth and commerce. Never did 


any eye behold ſo awful, ſo tremendous, 
1 and 
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and ſo folemn a ſcene. The moon, which 
was then at the full, ſhining reſplendently 
on the Tagus, gave us a night view of thts 
wreck of nature. 

* The howling of the dogs, the ſtench of 
the dead bodies, together with the gloom 
which now and then diffuſed itſelf around, 
from the moon's being ſometimes obſcured, 
gave me ſome idea of that general craſh, 
when ſun and moon ſhall be no more; and 
filled my mind with meditations, that only 
ſuch a ſcene could inſpire, 

* In our tour, we found one ſmall houſe, 
a mere cottage, which had eſcaped the ge- 
neral deſtruction. It belonged to an Eng- 


liſh Tanner. Thus does the ſimple willow 


ſtand, whilſt the ſtately oak ſubmits its lofty 
head to the rude blaſts of Boreas. One 
circumſtance is worthy of remark. The 
mechaniſm of a clock ſtopped at half paſt 
nine, the time the earthquake began, the 
hand {till pointing to the hour; and had it 
not been pulled down, as it has ſince been, 
it would have ſerved as a perpetual memento 
of the fatal ſtroke.” 


IT muſt beg your permiſſion to detain you 
a few minutes longer on this ſubjett, whilſt 


1 


juſt obſerve, that the diamond croſs and 


porphyry cheſt, mentioned by my brother in 
the foregoing letter, ſeem to be the croſs and 
coffer, of which I have met with the fol- 


lowing account, and which are worthy of a 


more 


more particular notice than he had time to; 
take of them. As they appear to have been; 
extraordinarily curious, I think a deſcription; 
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of them will not prove unacceptable. 


„In the Conventu di Gratia, belonging 
to the Auguſtine Friars, was a very valu- 
able croſs, and rich coffer. The coffer, 
in which the hoſt was always kept, was a 


\ 


* 


preſent made by the Great Mogul upon 


the following occaſion. A Portugueſe 


general at Goa, having performed ſome 
remarkable ſervices in the wars in the Eaſt- 


Indies, and refuſed a number of preſents, 


offered to him upon that account, was at 
length prevailed upon to accept of this 
caſket (in which the Mogul uſually kept 
his jewels) filled with gold duſt and precious 
ſtones. | \ 
* The pious Portugueſe had no ſooner 
received it, than he made a preſent of the 
whole to this convent. Of the gold duſt 
they made a croſs of ſolid gold, near three 
feet long, and adorned it with the precious 
ſtones. Moſt lapidaries, who have ſeen 
the caſket, were at a loſs to know what 
ſtone it was, but were of opinion it was 
a ſpecies of cryſtal, not to be met with in 
any other part of Europe. It was three 
feet long, two feet wide, and twenty inches 
high. There were eight pillars of rock 


cryſtal in its two fronts, and fix at each 


end. Within it were three other caſes, 


* the 
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* the outermoſt of which was of filver gilt, 
«« encloſing two others of gold. It was ſup- 
„ported in the arms of two cherubims 
„ made of filver, each eight feet high, 
« with large wings of fix feet broad, and 
four feet long, which were expanded and 
contracted by clock-work.—And this in- 
valuable curioſity ſhared in the general 
« devaſtation,” 

| G. A. B. 


— . — 
LETTER CXI, 


| April 4, 1783. 
| A® you was pleaſed to expreſs your ap- 


probation of my brother's letter, rela- 
tive to the earthquake at Liſbon, I will take 
the liberty to preſent you with the copy of one 
I received from him, ſome few years ago, of 
a different nature, That tended to inſpire 
vou with horror, and melancholy ideas; and 
it is but a juſtice I owe you, to endeavour to 
exhilarate your ſpirits in return, from the ſame 
ſource, in order to make the balance even. 
You accordingly have it as follows : 


« My DEAR SISTER, 


« IF you waited ſupper for me laſt night, 
that good ſenſe you fo abundantly * 
with, 
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with, was at leaſt a mile from you. Being 


up- in company with the honourable Mr. W. B.“ 
ms and ſome other men of ſpirit, they took it 
oh, into their heads to divert themſelves with 
nd throwing ſmall-ſhot againſt the windows and 
nd ſhow-glaſſes of thoſe peaceable people, who 
in- preſerve decorum, in order to be choſe Lord- 


Mayor. | 

We accordingly fallied forth for this 
purpoſe ; but in the exerciſe of our pleaſantry, 
the myrmidons of the night made free with 
our perſons, and carried us before the magiſ- 
trate of the night. When we entered the 
watch-houſe, the great man thus addreſſed his 
— dependants. So, watchmen, I 

ow 


55. ſee as you have been digit What 
p- * have theſe fine gentry been about? No 
a- « good, 1 ſuppoſe.” One of our guardians 
ke replied, Why, Mr. Conſtable, you muſt 
ne know they have been breaking windows 
of * and ſhow-glaſſes, and diſturbing folks, and 
re * the king's peace.” Oh! ho! matter 
1d enough,“ exclaimed the conſtable ; “ we'll 


_ 6 ſee what the juſtice will ſay to them in the, 
ie morning. ' 


Upon my denying that we had broke 


any windows or ſhow-glaſſes, as it was only 

ſparrow-ſhot that had been thrown, he thus 

interrupted me, You! you deny, indeed, 
, * you black-looking dog, you! You have 
| | 


d * The honourable Walſingham Boyle. 2 
n, 3 « face 
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face enough to deny any thing, and ſwear 
* to it afterwards.” To which I returned, 


. * You may at leaſt treat me with good man- 


„ners, Mr. Conſtable. Pray, fir, can you 
** read?” „Read!“ replied he, © ay, and 
„ write too, I'd have you to know.“ © 1 
** make no doubt, fir, of your erudition,” 
ſaid IJ. Addition!” retorted the gentleman, 


yes, fellow! I underſtand addition and 


* multiplication too. Don't inſult me upon 


my ofhce, don't.” 


* I then pulled out a key, and ſaid, Then, 


Sir, do me the honour to look on this key.“ 


—* Key! what's this! a crown and G. R.?“ 
—* Yes, fir! pray take the trouble to read 
further. Let's see, let's see; Rt with a 
det at top; what's that? —© An abridgment, 
* ſir, for Right.” —* Don't tell me of your 


** regiment ; I believe you will be found 


„Right Rogues. H, O, N, with an le a 
top! What the devil is this your conjuring 


c key . No, ſir, what you have read 


* ſtands for Right Honourable.”—* L and a 
D a top; why this is higglers-grifficks, as 
neighbour Thompſon calls it at our club.“ 


“ You miſtake, fir! It is in the whole, 


Right Honourable Lord Henry —.“ 
Here Mr. Conſtable ſtarted; and, ſtaring 
like the ſign of the Saracen's head, exclaimed, 


O Lord! O Lord! Watchman! you w- 


* lain! what have you done? I ſhall puniſh 


you for daring to take up a lord.” —* Yes, 


« fir, 
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« fir, ſaid I, and I ſhall puniſh you for daring 


„ to detain a peer of the realm. — “ My 
lord, I aſk your lordſhip's pardon. I did 
„ not know your lordſhip's worſhip's qua- 
« lification. Oh! you dog of a watchman { 
« what a priming mire have you brought me 
« into! Was there no ſtreet-walkers, no va- 
% gabones, but you muſt take up a lord? I 
% ſhall be in the Tower to-morrow, or in 
% Newgate, I ſuppoſe,” —* Well, fir, now 
« you know my quality, I ſuppoſe I may 
« depart.”—* O] yes, Here, watchman, 
„light his lordſhip's worſhip down the 
* ſteps. Shall he light your honour home, 
or call a chair? And I once more beg your 
lordſhip's pardon.” —* Sir, I excuſe it, 
and only deſire you would tell your people 
to be more cautious for the future. And 
„pray, Mr. Conſtable, a word with you. 
* Thoſe men in the other room I met by 
* accident laſt night; I took them for gen- 
« tlemen ; but engaging at cards with them, 
* I find them ſharpers. They have pigeoned 
* me out of my money. Pray, ſecure them, 
and III call in the morning to proſecute 
them. My money I deſpair of recover- 
ing; yet, unleſs they can give a good ac- 
count of themſelves, which I doubt, I will 
* hamper them.” — © Depend upon it, my 
lord, I'll- ſecure them.” — © Good night, 
E _ Conſtable,” — * Good night, my 
14 0 ” T | a) 5 
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“Thus, by having Lord — key of the 
Green-Park in my pocket, and a lucky 
thought, I got clear. My companions miſſing 
me, aſked the conſtable, ** Where's O'Hara?“ 
« Who?” © Why O'Hara, brought in with 
«© us?” His lordſhip you mean. I have 
e aſked his honour's pardon, and diſcharged 
« him; and his lordſhip knowing I atted 
* through ignorance of his quality, has par- 
© doned the miſtake.” 

“After a hearty laugh, they told the con- 
ſtable I was an officer; but no lord they 
aſſured him. Tell them fo that knows no 
«© better; why, I ſaw the key, and the G. R. 
and the medal to it, with the crown. Why, 
he is of the bed- chamber; but I'll take care 


of you, for a ſet of gamblers, as you are, 
„ You will hear from my lord to-morrow. 
He will be here to proſecute, I'll affure 
you.” *© Gamblers, fir, we are men of 
rank and fortune. He has impoſed on 
you. Neither had your people any right 
to moleſt us, for a very innocent frolic. 


No damage was done ; had there, we are 
able and willing to pay for it; and inſiſt upon 
it, if you wont diſcharge us, ſend for the 
Maſter of the —— Tavern; he knows us 
very well; and his lordſhip, as you call 
him.“ 80 he's no lord, then?” „Not 
he! he is a naval officer.” * O'the dog! it 
ever he comes into my clutches again, I'll 

« put him in the cage for all paſſengers to 
3 * look 
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* look at. Why, he has hummed me finely.” 


Their acquaintance arriving, they all went 
home; and laughed heartily at the conſtable, 
and my playing them ſuch a trick. 


I am, 
My dear Gzorxce Aux, 
with much affeQion, 


your fond brother, 
Broad-Street, 
December 1, 1775. 


JAuzEs O'Hara,” 


As no perſon can be more ready to ac- 
knowledge their errors, or to ridicule their 
own foibles than I am, I will now give you 
an anecdote of myſelf, which, among a vari- 
ety of others, that I could have wiſhed to have 
inſerted in the preceding volumes, eſcaped 
my recollettion. I have, in one of my early 
letters, given you an inſtance of my vanity's 
being humbled; I mean, by Pope, when I 
went to Twickenham, to repeat to him a pait 
of his Tranſlation of the Iliad. I will now 
give 499 a more recent inſtance of its being 
puniſhed in another manner; and which, 


though it may extort a ſmile from you, had 
like to have coſt your humble ſervant 2 
| car WY 
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dear: It happened about three years before 
I left Parliament-Street. 

Having received ſome ridiculous compli- 
ments upon the beauty of my hand, and my 
vanity not being a little augmented thereby, I 
determined to try every art. in my power to 
render it more conſpicuouſly white, and more 
worthy of the praiſes that had been beſtowed 
upon it: Accordingly, in order to attain this 
grand point, which I then thought of the ut- 
moſt conſequence, I ſent to Warren's, the 
perfumer, for a pair of chicken-gloves. 

When I had obtained theſe wonder-work- 
ing coverings, I drew them on as I went to 
reſt; and with ſome difficulty prevailed upon 
Clifford to faſten my hands to the bed's-head, 
to accelerate the wiſhed-for effett. Thus 
manacled, and. pleaſing myſelf with- the ex- 
pectation of finding my project ſucceed, I fell 
aſleep. But, O dire to tell, I had not become 
the vaſſal of Morpheus above two hours, when 
I awoke, and found that I had totally loſt the 
ule of my right hand. 155 

. Alarmed by the accident, I haſtily called 
my maid, who lay in an adjacent room, to 
come and unſhackle me; and finding, when 
my arms were at liberty, that my apprehen- 
ſions were too true, I ordered her to ſend im- 
mediately for one of the faculty. In about 
half an hour, a gentleman came; and upon 
being informed of the terrible, calamity that 


had befallen me, and the dreadfu] diſappoint- 
| ment 
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ment I had experienced, he, laughing, told 
me, that he would take ſuch methods as ſhould 
effectually cure my white hand. And this he 
executed according to the letter of his pro- 
miſe: for he applied to my arm a muſtard- 
bliſter, which extended from my ſhoulder to 
my finger's end. An application that was not 
only attended with excruciating pain, but was 
productive of great mortification; for both the 
public and myſelf were debarred from the 
pleaſure of viewing the beauty I ſo much 
prided myſelf in, for a long time, as I was 
obliged to wear gloves during the remainder of 
the winter. {If 

believe you will readily agree with me, 
Madam, that there are few of the frailties to 
which human nature is liable, that ſo juſtly 
deſerves to be puniſhed, as vanity ; and, in- 
deed, it is but ſeldom that it eſcapes ſome 
degrading accidents 'or other. Thoſe who 
give way to the impulſes of this paſſion, ſeldom 
find the incenſe that is offered up to it any 
way adequate to their expectations; diſap- 
pointment and diſguſt conſequently ſucceeds; 
and thus does a certain puniſhment follow the 
indulgence of it. How much to be pitied are 
thoſe wretched beings, who arrogate to them- 
ſelves a ſuperiority over their fellow - creatures, 
from the poſſeſſion of any of the immediate 
gifts of nature! As theſe are merely acciden- 
tal, though they are to be thankfully received, 
they are not to be prided in. And it will be 
4 Vol. VI, : D found, 
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found, I believe, upon, examination, that 
nature has diſtributed her; gifts in a pretty 
equal proportion to every, individual ; for it is 


obſervable, that where there appears to be a 


deficiency in the perſonal accompliſhments, 
thefe are made up in mental endowments; and 


Vice. ver /a. 


As conſeſſion, Madam, is the moſt humili- 
ating ſituation I ever experience, I now tell 


you of my error, as a ſevere as well as a 


laughable conſequence of my fault. Oh 


| goodneſs ! why do we ever forget thy paths, 


when only true happineſs can be achieved by 
purſuing thee ! Thou ſweet dictator of the 
human breaſt, as ſoon as we loſe ſight of thee, 


ve forfeit our happineſs here as well as hereafter, 


Come then, thou divine influencer of tran- 
quillity, and reſtore, the daughter of folly to 
thy arms. I feel, I feel thy, impulſe and thy 


lenity ; and think I; hear thee ſay, approach 


thou, miſled in error, and find peace in re- 
pentance, and in my fond boſom, The ar- 
rogance of power, the ſmile of ſuperiority, are 
equally contemptible- And though I have 
ſhed the tear of gratitude, which has often 
oppreſſed me, I never felt inſolence, though 
attended wich a benefadtion, that my whole 
ſoul has not been awakened to) contempt: for 
the donor, and hurt at the depravity of hu- 
man feelings. ee 
When ve conſider that humanity is the 


firſt and molt rational of all ſentiments; that 


we 
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t we are equally obliged to the poor as the 
4 rich; and the ſelf-ſatisfa&tion of making others. 
8 happy: that civility at leaſt coſts nothing ; it is 
a a wonder to me, that any creature can be de- 
„ void of either. But let them ſearch their own 
d boſoms, and they will find a want of that 
tranquillity which is the reſident of a perfett 
and feeling mind. N *. 

Were theſe ideas only the effects of my 
preſent ſituation, it might be alleged, I pleaded 
for. myſelf. But, invariable in my ſentiments 
of humanity, I can, without a bluſh, affirm, 
they were ever the ſame. And were I at the 
higheſt pinnacle of human ſplendor, would 
continue ſo. Happy, thrice happy, am 1, 
that I have found favour from benevolent 
boſoms, though a being of error and miſ- 
fortune. : 


G. A. B. 


- 


————  —  — — — —— — — 
LETTER CXIl, 


N | | April 12, 47835. 
THE ſeaſon after the death of the late 

Prince of Wales, I ought to have 
introduced to your knowledge a-perſon, who 
was more conſpicuous for his oddity than 


that EM Vol. II. page 114. 
D 2 for 
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for his theatrical talents ; as the latter would 
have been held in but little eſtimation, had he 
not been the ſon of the juſtly celebrated 
Colley Cibber. >” 

During the time of the ſecond mourning 
for his Royal Highneſs, the following ladi- 
crous event happened. The old gentleman 
being one day in the Green-Room, and ob- 
ſerving his ſon to enter, dreſſed in a black 
ſatin coat and breeches, with ite ſatin ap- 
paraments, and a waiſtcoat trimmed with ſilver 
frogs, he inquired of him what charaQter he 
performed that night. To which the young 
man, who had now attained his fftzeth year, 
replied, © None, Sir.” 

Struck with the oddity of his appearance, 
the father, having taken a pinch of ſnuff, with 
a very ſolemn air, ſuch as would have become 
Sir Novelty Faſhion, then aſked him what 
made him appear in lo ſingular a dreſs? 
« Taſte, Sir, taſte,” anſwered the youth, with 
his uſual pertneſs, Upon which the fire being 
now highly exaſperated at the abſurdity and 
impertinence' of the ſon, exclaimed, with 
the moſt ſovereign contempt in his tone and 
manner, Then, I pity you !” Don't pity 
* me, Sir,” replied Theophilus, turning upon 
his heel, at the ſame time, with the utmoſt 
effrontery, ** Pity my tailor 
As another trait of this gentleman's cha- 
rafter, I muſt inform you, that he had ſuch a 
paſſion for being talked of, that he inen 
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of his ſervant what the world ſaid of him; 
and upon the domeſtic's telling him that they 
did not entertain the moſt favourable opinion 
of him, the Foppington of the time replied, 
„Well! let them but ſpeak of me at all, and 
] ſhall be ſatisfied.” "EE: 4.8 

When this oddity was formed, Nature cer- 
tainly was not in the beſt of humours; as he 
was not able, like Mr. Collins“ (of whom 
I think I have formerly made mention) 0 
boaſt of has liberal gifts. To a ſhort ſquat 
figure, was joined an enormous head, with 
the molt frightful face I ever beheld. The 
latter endowment was, indeed, frequently of 
ſervice to him; as, in his acting, he made 
uglineſs to paſs for grimace : belides which, 
he ſubſtituted pertneſs and aſſurance for wit 
and humour. I ſcarcely need to inform you, 
I ſuppoſe, that this extraordinary character 
was unfortunately drowned in his paſſage to 
Ireland, and that his body was afterwards 
taken up on the coaſt of Wales, embracing 
his favourite dulcinea. 


* Whilſt I had a ſhare in conducting the Edinburgh 
Theatre, this gentleman applied to me, among many 
others, to be engaged. His application was made by 
letter, and thus began. Conſcious of nature's liberal 
gifts, I apply to you for an engagement.“ And upon 
my writing to inform him, that 1 was ready to engage 
him at two guineas a week, I was honoured, by the 
next poſt, with the following laconic epiſtle, © I can 
only ſay, with Archer, I live better as I am.“ 
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I muſt beg your patience whilſt I finiſh my 
picture of this ſtrange perſonage, by adding, 
that he was a compound of meanneſs and ex- 
travagance. He was profuſe without being 


_ generous ; and would ' borrow money from 


every one of his contemporaries (notwith- 
ſtanding he had a very conſiderable appoint- 
ment) and that without the ſmalleſt intention 
of ever repaying them. 
| The regard I had for his father introduced 
him to me. But his demands were fo fre- 
quent, that, at length, tired out, J gave him 
a fum, that he might never borrow of me 
again, 1 muſt juſt obſerve, that moſt perſons, 
particularly too many of thoſe belonging to 
the Theatres, have two characters. How dif- 
ferent this from the inimitable ' Shuter ! who, 
though he fell a victim to his inebriety, had 
a heart fraught with every ſocial virtue; and 
was ſo generous, that he could never ſuffer 
diſtreſs to go unrelieved, as far as lay in his 
power, while he poſſeſſed a ſhilling. 

How amiable ſuch a charatter, when 
contraſted with the portrait I have juſt been 
drawing! One poſſeſſed of an open, generous 


_ diſpoſition, ever ready to extend his hand to 


the relief of the unfortunate, and no perſon's 


enemy but his own; the other mean, ſelfiſn, 


and artful, always upon the watch to take 
advantage of the benevolent and unſuſpicious, 
and ever inveloped in duplicity and falſehood. 


But as they are both gone to receive the re- 
ward 
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ward of their aRions, I ſhould not thus have 
pointed out the contraſt, had it not been 
from a hope, that the document may prove 
inſtructive. ; 

I have already informed you, that the re- 
verend 'Mr. Archer infpired me with rhyming ; 
but, like all dabblers, I have not ſtopt there; 
and, conſcious of your partiality, ſhall fend 
you ſome lines I lately wrote to the reverend 
Mr. Wharton, with the reverend Mr. Pit 
ling's anſwer to his pamphlet. | 


Wharton ! from thy deluſive dream 
Return unto thy God ; 

Attentive read this bleſſed ſcheme, 
Or dread the avenging rod. 


Pilling, vell-vers'd in Chriftian lore, 
Appears ; and muſt confound thee ; 
Has prov'd thy chaff, given us true ore, 

Be calm, he will not wound thee. 


Fair reaſon with conviction ſpeaks, 
He pours in balm to heal thee, _ 

Thy wand of ſophiſtry he breaks, 
But wiſhes to retrieve thee, 


In piety's ſweet garb he comes, 

And brings thee truths divine; 

Votary of God! it well becomes 
In ſuch a cauſe to ſhine, 
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Weak ſuperſtition hides her head, 
Even falſehood now is daunted; 
Fair orthodox is in their ſtead, — 
Oh ſhame! what thou haſt wanted. 


This volume, my dear Madam, will conſiſt, 
in a great meaſure, of what may be termed 
fragments, from my not being able to pre- 
ſerve that connection I could in the preceding 
volumes, having but little narrative to bind 
the wreath together. There, - whilſt I pur- 
ſued the ſtory of my own woes, and all the 
varying circumſtances of my life, I could wan- 
der out of the plain path as often as I thought 
proper; and, having taken a turn or two in 
the ſhrubberies of digreſſion, picked up here 
a reflection, and there gathered a quotation; 
return again, and jog on towards the end of 
my journey. Fi 

But here I cannot do the ſame; for which, 
I flatter myſelf, you will make due allowance: 
and, if inſpired by that kind partiality you 
have expreſſed ſor the preceding part of my 
work, you ſhould peruſe this alſo with an eye. 
of friendſhip and candour, and ſhall. reap 
ſome amuſement from the contents, however 
unconnected and various, I ſhall eſteem my 
time well beſtowed. 

Having written this palliative introduQtion, 
which I hope will not prove ineffectual, both 
with regard to yourſelf and my readers, I ſhall 
proceed to give you another theatrical _ 
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dote, which, though it has no conneQtiqn with 
my own concerns, exhibits a ſcene fo truly 
laughable and ridiculous, that 1 cannot reſiſt 
the temptation of relating it. 
_ Miſs R. White was a pupil of Mr. Rich's; 
and, during her initiation, Mr. O'Brien, of 
Drury-Lane Theatre, gave her ſome inſtruc- 
tions, how to perform with propriety the cha- 
rater of Sylvia, in the Recruiting-Officer. 
One day, as he was thus employed, obſerv- 
ing that the young lady miſconceived his di- 
rection, and repeated a paſſage very impro- 
perly, he told her ſhe ought to conſider that 
the part, ſhe was ſpeaking was a parentheſis, 
and required a different tone of voice, and a 
greater degree of volubility, than the reſt of 
the ſentence. 

% A parentheſis ” ſaid Miſs White, © what's 
* that?” Mrs. White, who happened to be 
preſent, hearing this queſtion of her daughter's, 
and bluſhing that ſhe ſhould thus betray her 
ignorance, inſtantly broke out into the ſollow- 
ing polite and ſenſible exclamation! O! 
„ what an infernal limb of an actreſs will you 
„ make! What, not know the meaning of 
* © prentice ? Why, prentice, Ma'am, is the 
* plural number of prentices. O! you'll 
« make the devil of an actreſs!“ 
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LETTER CA1II. 


April 16, 1783. 
* AVING mentioned in a former 
letter, that Mr. Smith had played 
Lord Foppington, permit me now to make 
ſome addition to what I then ſaid upon the 
ſubjett. His performance of that character 
was ſo much beyond expectation, that I have 
often wondered he did not purſue that line of 
acting. Nor is his excellence in performing 
the part, my only motive for introducing that 
gentleman again to your notice; it is likewiſe 
to give you a ſpecimen of his wit, and his 
promptitude to take advantage of an incidental 
circumſtance, which the character gave him 
an opportunity of doing. 

Mrs. Hamilton's refuſal to play for my 
benefit (as already related) brought on a 
converfation in the Green-Room ; during 
which, 1 fooliſhly ſaid, © I never am two 
© hours in the ſame mind; for the divine 
Shakſpere, as well as Rollin, have painted 
„Cleopatra, as aftuated by the ſame ſenti- 
ment.“ ö | | 

Mr. Smith, who was preſent, did not let fo 
ſingular a declaration paſs unnoticed, and he 
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inſtantly determined to make a proper advan- 
tage of it. Accordingly, as we were playing 
together the characters of Lord Foppington 
and Lady Betty Modiſh, upon my making the. 
apology in the laſt ſcene, with an inexpreſſible 
grace, and a nonchalance which happily be- 
came the character, he made me the following 
reply: after reſpectfully bowing, he ſaid with 
a ſmile, © O, Madam! I beg your ladyſhip 
* will not be under the confuſion of an apo- 
* logy on my account, for I am never ſur- 
„ priſed but when a lady continues in the 
“ ſame mind two hours together. It was 
* that enchanting variety which captivated 
* the imperial Anthony, and made him think 
a world well lot in gaining Cleopatra.“ 

I could not help laughing at the humourous 
impromptu, and the audience, although they 
were unacquainted with the circumſtances that 
had occaſioned it, ſhowed, by their loud 
plaudits, their approbation of it. 

* The ſeaſon after I broke my arm, and in 
which I made my re-appearance in Rutland, 
as I have informed you, Mrs. Gregory, after- 
wards Mrs. Fitzhenry, a pupil of Mr. Sparks, 
debuted in Hermione. She promiſed to be a 
valuable performer, though not in the ſpring 
of youth, nor of the firſt degree of elegance. 
Her figure was ſhowy, but not delicate; her 
voice had power without ſweetneſs; yet there 


* Vol, III. page 152. | 
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was ſomething in the tout enſemble, which 
made her appear, ſor ſome litile time, with 
reputation. ey affy 1 
She played the charakter of Alicia, that 
ſeaſon, for Mr. Spark's benefit and mine; and 
the next; appeared in Zara for that-of her in- 
ſtruttor; when 1 performed Almeria. 
Upon this lady's return from Ireland, ſome 
years after the æra I ſpeak of, ſhe appeared 
at Drury-Lane Theatre, in the charatter of 
Caliſta; and I was very much concerned to 
find, that ſhe was not received with that eclat 
I hoped for. Indeed, I entertained the moſt 
ſanguine expedtations that ſhe would meet with 
a favourable reception, from the time we play- 
ed together in the Diſtreſt Mother.” So 
much intereſted was I in her ſucceſs, that 
when, in the character of Andromache, I 
again reſumed my regalia, we were mutually 
obliged to part vith | ſome portion of our 
finery, behind the ſcenes, as ſhe was not at that 
period in poſſeſſion of jewels. I have often 
inquired about this lady, but for years have not 
been able to get any intelligence relative to 
her. il f bx" 61 
I chink I have indiſputably proved in the 
preceding volumes, that my difſlike of Mr. 
- Calcraft, and my ſubſequent behaviour to him, 
principally aroſe from the unwarrantable im- 
poſitions he had been guilty of in forming the 
union which took place between us, and 7 
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his mean, ungenerous, and even diſhoneſt 
conduct towards me aſterwards. 

That our differences did not ariſe ſolely 
from the impropriety of my behaviour to him, 
notwithſtanding ſome reports which have been 
circulated by my enemies to the contrary, is 
plainly evinced from the tenor of all his letters 
to me; which, even when he appears to have 
had the greateſt cauſe for reſentment and re- 
crimination, if ſuch a cauſe exiſted, breathe 
forth nothing but tenderneſs and affection. 
As T have inſerted only “ one of them be- 
fore, and I find the ſuggeſtions of -prejudice 
are not yet totally ſuppreſſed (as there will 
always be thoſe whoſe love of detrattion will 
overbalance their candour) I ſhall copy ano- 
ther of them for their peruſal. This, which 
was one of the laſt I received from him, I 
flatter myſelf will prove to them (you my dear 
Madam want no proofs) and that in terms as 
forcible and explicit as language can convey, 
that my JT admitting the imprudences 
I have acknowledged myſelf guilty of, have 
not been ſuch as warranted any upbraidings, 
or could leſſen his regard for me. It was 
written to me, as you will ſee by the contents, 
after I had left England on my laſt excurſion 
to Ireland, and after our diſſentions had nearly 
attained their full height. It runs thus: 
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| Jan. 17, 1961, 
My deareſt Georgina, 


PACKET after packet arrives from Ire- 
land without a letter from you : why won't 
you write, and fully. I never am fo well 
pleaſed as when I hear fully from you ; nor 


ever ſo uneaſy as when I do not.— The chil- 


dren are both well, and charming ones. I 
have been with my brother to Poole, this week, 
and ſecured his election, I hope, without op- 
poſition. Pray do write. You don't know 
the diſtreſs your neglect occaſions to 


Your's, ever and ever, 
(Signed) J. C.“ 
0.4; 
— .. — — _—_— 


LETTER CXIV., 


April 20, 17 85. 


HE following droll incident was re- 

lated to me by Foote, who was himſelf 
a witneſs to the entertaining ſcene. It hap- 
pened, during my laſt tour to the Continent, 


of which I have given you an account. 
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I wiſh I could convey to you, in this epiſto- 
Jary. narration, a tithe of the humour with 
which that favourite ſon of Momus repeated 
it to me ; but as that is not in my power, I 
will tell it you in the beſt manner 1 can. 

The late Sir Thomas Robinſon was uſually 
called long Sir Thomas, not only from there 
being another perſon who bore exattly the 
ſame name and title, but alſo from his un- 
common tallneſs, which was rendered the 
more conſpicuous by his being almoſt as thin 
2s a ſkeleton. To this was added, the moſt 
uncouth and aukward carriage that can be 
conceived. In ſhort, he was not much unlike 
the figure which is ſo finely depitted in the 
laſt book of that beautiful allegory “ Porſena ; 
he ſeemed to want nothing but the ſcythe, to 
make his reſemblance perfectly ſimilar to that 
deſtroyer of mankind. 

The circumſtances of the baronet being in 
no very flouriſhing ſituation at that time, he 
thought a journey to Paris, where he had a 
filter married to a rich financier, would be 


the means of recruiting them. He, accord» 


ingly ſet out for France ;. but in a garb equally 
as uncouth and outre as his figure. He wore 
a brown ſcratch wig, a ſhort riding-coat, to- 
gether with a pair of jack-boots; and carried 
in his band a poſtillion's long-laſhed whip. 


* Vide Dodſley's Collection. 3 
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Thus accoutred, he arrived at the gate of 
the hotel, where: his brother-in-law reſided, 
The Swiſs, who opened the door, beholding 
ſuch an extraordinary being, ſtood aghaſt ; 
and when Sir Thomas would have entered, 
bluntly told him he could not be admitted, 
as his lady had company. Though the baro- 
net did not underſtand the language in which 
the prohibition was conveyed, he gueſſed the 
' purport of it by the man's countenance, and 
made ſhift to utter, in broken French, her 
frere, her frere. 

The porter hearing this, ran to call the 
groom of the chambers, who underſtood a 
little Engliſh ; and Sir Thomas having made 
known to him his affinity to the lady of the 
houſe, his arrival, without any more obſtruc- 
tion, was announced. As it happened to be 
dinner-time when this mirror of knighthood 
arrived, his ſiſter, after cordially embracing 
him, placed him, habited as he was, at the 
table, between an Abby and a Macaroni, 
He was no ſooner ſeated, than the two gen- 
tlemen between whom he ſat, ſtruck with the 
oddity, of his figure, dreſs, and deportment, 
fared at him with marks of the greateſt aſto- 
niſnment. At Iehgth the latter, unable to 
reſtrain his curioſity, laid down his fork“, 
and thus addreſſed him: Monfieur, ne ſe- 


* In France, a fork and ſpoon are commonly uſed, 
inſtead of a knife and fork, 2 5 ** 
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« 71ex vous pas, par hazard, la fameux Robin- 
% ſon Cruſoe de qui on parle «Uhuftoire.” 
„Pray, Sir, are you not the famous Robin- 
* ſon Cruſoe, of whom we read in hiſtory ?” 
The mirth ſo ſingular and unexpected a quel- 
tion occaſioned, is better conceived than de- 
ſcribed. * The ſingularity of. the baronet's 
garb, and the whole of his appearance, war- 
ranted, in ſome meaſure, ſuch a ſuppoſition ; 
nor could it, had Sir Thomas underſtood the 
ſull force of it, which his ignorance of the 
French language prevented, have excited his 
diſpleaſure. 2900! ee 

Having, in a late letter given you another 
ſpecimen .of my vanity, and that bringing to 
my recolleftion the homage formerly paid me, 
it was accompanied by 'the remembrance 
of a poetical tribute I received from the late 
Mr. Cunningham, whoſe merit has entitled 
him to a place among the poets of Great- 
Britain; ee - 

During my firſt excurſion to Ireland, he 
complimented me with the following poetical 
fragment, about the time he produced a little 
piece of two acts, called © Love in a Miſt,” 
or, „The Laſs of Spirit; which was per- 
formed at the Theatre-Royal, Smock-Alley, 
ſeveral nights, and met with a very favour- 
able reception, Upon my arrival in Edin- 
burgh, he conſtituted a part of that company ; 
when he, wrote the following prologue upon 
my firſt appearance there. Though Mr. Cun- 
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ningham's abilities as an actor, from his ex- 
treme diffidence, were but moderate, yet the 
productions of his Muſe entitled him to 
reſpect. 


„AFRAGMENr. 


Part of a Poem wrote on Miſs BRLTLAur, when in 
| Dublin, 


From laviſh rules, mechanic forms, unty'd, 
She ſoars, with ſacred Nature for her guide, 
The ſmile of peace—the wildneſs of deſpair— 
The ſoſi ning ſigh the ſoul-diſſolving tear; | 
Each magic charm the boaſted Oldfield knew, 
Enchanting Bellamy! revives in you. 

'Tis thine, reſiſtleſs, the ſuperior art, 
To ſearch the ſoul, and trace the various heart; 
With nati ve force, with unaffected caſe, 
To form the yielding paſſions as you pleaſe ! 
+ Oldmixon's charms, by melody impreſt, 
May gently touch the ſong-enamour'd breaſt z 
But tranfient raptures muſt attend the wound, 
Where the light arrow is convey'd by ſound! 
Or ſhould + Mechel in languiſhing advance, 
Her limbs diſplay'd in ev'ry maze of dance, 
(The ſoul untouch'd) ſhe captivate the ſight ; | 
But breathing wit with judg ment muſt unite, 
To give the man of reaſon un confin'd delight. 


* "Balls Poets. Cunningham, page 80. + A lady celebrated 
for ſinging, 2 Adancer then ——— 
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A PROLOGU K, 


Spoke at Edinburgh, on Mrs. BzLiawy's firſt Ap» 
pearance there, 


In early days, when error ſway'd mankind, 


The ſcene was cenſur'd, and the ſtage confin'd. 


As the fine arts a nobler taſte ſupply'd, 
Old prejudice grew fainter—droop'd—and dy'd, 

Merit from ſanftion muſt deduce her date, 

If ſhe'd arrive at a meridian height ; 
From ſan&ion is the Engliſh Rage become 
Equal to Athens, and above old Rome. 

If from that ſtage, an actreſs fill'd with fears, 
New to this northern ſcene, to- night appears, 
Intemt—howe'er unequal to the flight, 

To hit—what Critics call—the happy right ; 

She builds not on your fiſter's “ fond applauſe, 
But timidly to you ſubmits her cauſe: 

For taſte refin'd may as judicial fit 

Here, as ſhe found her in an Engliſh Pit, 

Your plaudit muſt remove the ſtranger's fear; 

The ſons of Genius are the leaſt ſevere. 

Some favour from the fair ſhe's ſure to find; 

So ſweet a circle cannot but be kind. 

Then to your candid patronage ſhe'll truſt, 

And hopes you gracious—as we know you juſt, 


* London, 
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A little anecdote of Mr. Garrick juſt oc- 
curs to my memory, which will give you a 
proof, that the leaſt reflection on his judg- 
ment, relative to any part of the theatric 
line, was ſure to procure ſor the offender his 
laſting enmity. When „ Barbaroſla” was 
firſt brought out, his dreſs was ſo very ſin- 
gular, that Mrs. Clive could not help ex- 
_ claiming, the moment ſhe ſaw him enter 
the Green-Room, * My God! what is 
„ this? I declare, it is the royal lamp- 
* lighter !” | | 7 

So pointed an impromptu occaſioned a 
laugh, particularly from myſelf ; and the 
lady loſt, by this ſtroke of humour, the re- 
gard of the manager, who would ſacrifice 
every thing to his vanity, . And, notwith- 
ſtanding Mrs. Clive's merit as an actreſs was 
ſo diſtinguiſhed, he ever. after ſeized every 
opportunity to leſſen and mortify her. 


1 G. A, B, 
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rern  C&Vs 


April 25, 1785. 


1 other of my omiſſions which I 
would wiſh to ſupply, is an anecdote of 
his late Majeſty, George the Second; that 
good and gracious prince, whoſe chief happi- 
nels conſiſted in ſeeing his people happy. 
During the Rebellion in the year 1745, the 
Tragedy of Macbeth“ was commanded. 
Things at that time were drawing near a criſis. 
The Duke of Cumberland was in purſuit of 
the rebel army ; and the fate of the Houſe of 
Brunſwick depended upon the event of a few 
days. | | | 

In this ſituation of affairs, it muſt naturally 
be ſuppoſed, that the Royal Mind could not 
be ſo far at eaſe as to enjoy, with a tolerable. 
degree of ſerenity, any amuſement. His Ma- 
jeſty, accordingly, determined that he would 
not go to the Theatre that evening, notwith- 
ſtanding the play had been publicly announ- 
ced as by command. The reaſon, he alleged 
to thoſe around him for this determination 
was, that he was apprehenſive. leſt his appear- 
ing to be out of ſpirits during the repreſenta- 
tion, which, from the agitation of his mind at 
that critical juncture, he could not poſſibly 
avoid being, might tend to give the audience 

3 an 
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an idea that he had received ſome unfavour- II 
able intelligence from Scotland. | 
The Duke of Grafton, who was at that 
time Lord Chamberlain, and in great favour 
with his royal maſter, ſaw, however, the , 
impropriety of ſuch a reſolution. His Grace : 
therefore humbly repreſented to his Majeſty, W , 
that his not appearing at the Theatre, as it . 
had been announced, would tend more to 0 
alarm the apprehenſions of his ſubjects, than 
if a gloom ſhould diffuſe itſelf over his coun- . 
tenance whilſt in their ſight. 0 
As the firſt principle of that (my pen had 
almoſt preſumed to write) dear man's mind 
was humanity, and a kind concern for the 
welfare of his ſubjects, he conſented to fuffer ; 
himſelf, rather than awaken their fears, by 
ſtaying away. His Majeſty, accordingly, WW 
yielded to his Grace's repreſentat ion, and en- 
tered the box with a heavy heart; where, as J 
have been informed, he ſat, during the two 
firſt acts, quite abſorbed in thought, 
Juſt as the ſecond act was finiſhed, dit- 
tches were delivered to his Majeſty, which 
informed him of the victory gained by his ſon 
at the glorious battle of Culloden. Having 
haſtily peruſed the. contents of them, he im- 
mediately aroſe, and animated with all that 
majeſtic grace which he ſo eminently poſſeſſed, 
he held out the paper, and with an ineffable 
imile of grandeur and beneficence, uttered the 
exclamation, Oh !— His manner was ſo ex- 
preſſive, 
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preſſive, ſo affectionate and intuitive, that like 
electricity, it inſtantly conveyed happineſs to 
the expeding and anxious audience; who 
immediately ſtarting up, huzzaed, applauded, 
and by every mark of reſpett and joy, con- 
gratulated their much-loved monarch. 

The particulars of .the enlivening news 
being communicated. to. them, they itopped. 
the play, although it was one of their admired. 
Shakſpere's, and ordering all the ſingers to 
unwitch themſelves, directed them to ſing 
* God fave great George our King.“ This 
long they encored ſo often, and repeated ſo 
frequently their tokens of loyalty and grati- 
tude, that it was near one in the morning 
before the whole was concluded. His Ma- 
jeſty then retired, with all the affectionate 
tenderneſs. of a, fond parent; and thoſe who 
had been ſo fortunate; as to ſhare in lo extatic 
a ſcene, returned to their reſpettive homes as 
happy as- indulged and favoured children. 

I am not certain whether the following 
hie necdote, concerning the worthy monarch I 
ich have juſt been ſpeaking of, has ever appeared 
in print; but as I have it from the late Duke 
in of Grafton. bimſelf, and it comes in here fo 
8 very d propos, Iwill run the hazard, and give 

it vou. 3 en A r #1 x 
hat In the firſt year of the rehellion-juſt ſpoken 
Me „the ſubſcription, which was entered into for 
me the ſupport of Government being filled, with 

une kampled expedition, his Grace of Grafton: 
3 congra- 
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congratulated his royal maſter upon ſuch an 
unequivocal proof of affettion, To which his 
Majeſty replied in his uſual broken Engliſh, 
* My good Lord, my peoples be my wife; 
* though they quarrel] with me themſelves, 
* they will not ſuffer others to do it.“ 

Whilſt theſe great and worthy perſonages 
are the ſubject of my pen, I mult add an 
anecdote or two more relative to them, which 
I dare ſay will not be thought tedious by you, 
EI have already given you more than one 
inſtance of my vanity ; a foible, for which at 
preſent I deſpiſe myſelf, that J have ever in- 
dulged. I ſhall only ſay in extenuation of my 
errors of this kind, that like moſt of the other 
paſſions to which buman nature is incident, 
when once the reins are let looſe, they ſoon 
convey you to the very ſummit of folly, - 

You will not be ſurpriſed then when J 
inform you, that at the time I was ſo highly 
honoured with the approbation of the public, 
I was vain enough to aſpire to receive, like- 
wiſe, the approbation of royalty. I muſt pre- 
- miſe, that before the period I now ſpeak of, 1 
had already planned my intended conqueſt of 
Louis the fifteenth, I accordingly requeſted 
his Grace of Grafton to ſolicit his Majeſty, to 
honour with a command ſome piece in which 
J uſually performed. 

The Duke was ſo condeſcending as to com- 

ly with my requeſt ; and the King having 
heard m much of the inimitable Roſcius, in the 


co 
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character of Lear, he conſented to honour 
that performancggwith his preſence. As my 
whole attention was engaged by the ſweet 
imagination of hearing myſelf praiſed, which 
then would have exalted me to Mahomet's 
Paradiſe, I ſtationed myſelf, after my firſt 
ſpeech, as near as poſſible to the ſtage box. 
But inſtead of this, O dire to tell! I heard 
his Majeſty, upon the Lord Chamberlain's 
enquiring how he liked Cordelia, reply, 
« Umph! very well! but her hoop is ſo large.” 

The mortification I received from finding 
that my hoop had attratted his Majeſty's at- 
tention more than my divine little perſon, 
affected me ſo much, that I totally forgot my 
duty, in the character I was perſonating, to my 
royal father, till I came to the following lines“, 
in which I pray for him, not for myſelf. 


hl Hark! I hear the beaten drum! 

5 l / Old Kent's a man of's word. 

blic, O for an an arm like the fierce thunderer, 
like- To fight this injured father's battles! 

pre- That I could ſhift my ſex, and dye me deep 


In his oppoſer's blood. But as I may 

of, I rel : 

, With women's weapons, piety and prayer, 

ſt of W 11 aid his cauſe. Ye never-crring gods 

eſted Fight on his ſide, and thunder on his foes 

„ to Such vengeance as his aged head ſuſtain'd. 

wick Your image ſuffers when a monarch bleeds; 
Tis your own cauſe; for this your ſaccours bring; 
Revenge yourſelves and right an injured king. 


* 


EKing Lear, as altered by Tate, 


vol. vi. E When 
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When J had repeated this paſſage, his Majeſty 
was ſo {truck at my feeling in the moſt fl. 
ceptible manner true filialypiety, that he ſent 
the Lord Chamberlain to let me know, he 
never had heen ſo much affected with the 
diſtreſs of Lear, as he now was with the en- 
thuſiaſlic rapture (as he was pleaſed to expreſs 
himſelf) of his ill-uſed daughter. I cannot 
help owning, that I ſhould zen have been ful 
as well pleaſed to have had my /el/-admured 
perſon. included. But praiſe from royalty is 
always acceptable; and though I was not per: 
fectly pleaſed, I thought I ought to be fatis- 
hed with the condeſcending tribute his Majelty 
bad paid to ſuch extraordinary riſing merit. 
As I have thus introduced the late Duke of 
Grafton to you, I cannot help ſending you 
another anecdote relative to his Grace, in 
which I ſhall have an opportunity of intro- 
ducing likewiſe my much-admired Shuter. 
Mr. Lacy, who was at that time one of the 
proprietors of Ranelagh, had been engaged by 
two Bankers, whoſe names I believe were » 
Green and Ambroſe, (but as this was ſome , d 
cars before. I had any connection with tte 1; 
ſtage, I cannot be ſure) to alliſt in the ma- v 
ee, of Drury-lane Theatre. But Mr. G 
Lacy having formed a deſign of obtaining al at 
patent in his own name, to the excluſion i in 
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the two Gentlemen that employed him, be ſa 


purſued for this purpole the lollowingeſcheme. 
Tat Being 
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Being a profeſſed jockey, he took care 
conſtantly to attend the Croydon hunt, of 
which the Lord Chamberlain was the leader. 
His Grace obſerved with pleaſure che nume- 
rous train that attended him; and remarking, 
that Mr. Lacy was one of the moſt conſtant 
of his followers, he took occaſion, one day, 
to admire the horſe that he rode, This was 
the bait the intended patentee had laid, and 
no ſooner did he find that it had taken effect, 
than he begged the Duke's acceptance of his 
Pegaſus. | 

This his Grace declined, unleſs he might 
be allowed to make him ſome compenſation. 
Upon which Mr. Lacy informed his Grace, 
that his emplopers were upon the point of 
breaking (which may have been the caſe) and 
that he ſhould be obliged to him for a patent 
In his own name. His requeſt was complied 
with, and in a few days he became ſole pa- 
tentee of Drury dane Theatre; whilſt the two 
Gentlemen who had purchaſed of Mr. Fleet- 
wood, were obliged to accept the places, of 


 door-keepers in the very houſe which had 


lately belonged to them. Mr. Lacy after- 
wards fold a moiety of the patent to Mr. 
Garrick, who became the oſtenſible manager, 
and through whoſe tranſcendent merit and 
indefatigable application, the Theatre was 

laved from ruin. 
Some years after, as I have already inform- 
d you, I fitted up and reſided at Hollwood- 
| E 2 hill, 
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hill, the very identical wood from which the 
foxes were unearthed for the Croydon hunt. 
The Duke of Grafton, who frequently ho- 
noured us with his company, obſerving that 
ſon of humour, Shuter, to be often of his 
hunting party, he requeſted that I would aſk 
him to join us at dinner. SORT: 
This I accordingly did. But Shuter, 
though convivial to a degree when he ima- 
gined himſelf the king of the company, did 
not now feel himſelf at home. Obſerving 
this taciturnity, I gave our good chaplin, 
Doftor Francis, the hint, who was always 
ready upon thoſe occaſions; and he plied 
Honeſt Ned ſo freely with claret, that, contra 
to the adopted adage, which ſays, “ When 
the wine 1s in the wit 1s out,” he was fo far 
inſpired with 1t, as to become not only loqua- 
cious but clever. 
Among other witticiſms, upon the Duke's 
aſking him whether he really loved the ſport, 
or rode for his health, Shuter readily rephed, 
« My Lord, I am riding for a patent;“ al- 
Juding to the ſtory I have Juſt related to you. 
His Grace was ſo pleaſed with the impromptu, 
that he promiſed to ſerve him in that line, if 
ever he ſhould happen to ſtand in need of it, 
but at that time he ſaw no probability of ſuch 
an event taking place. Shuter, however, 
received a handſome preſent from his Grace, 
before he fet off for. town; which, as I was 
1 | alter 
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afterwards informed, he laid at the feet of 
Nancy Dawſon, his then reigning ure 
immediately after his arrival. 


G. A. B. 
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LET nenn 
April 29, 1785. 
REFLECTIONS ON MY PILLOW, 


AT this ſolemn ſilent hour of night, when 
all is huſh'd and undiſturbed by the 
paſt buſineſs of the day, thought has liberty 
© revolve, look into every recels of the 
mental faculties, and expatiate at large. 
Can there be matter for greater contempla- 
tion, than when we think of that great, that 
important delegated truſt committed to our 
care by the all-lupreme I AM. A truſt too 


often neglected for levity and folly, bringing 


on ſin, and death, when the grave, the fea 
ſhall give up their dead; and that tremen- 
dous hour arrive, when we are ſummoned to 


appear before him, the Son of God, who-' 
ſuffered for our ſins; whoſe precious blood- 


was our propitiation, what can the ſons and 
daughters of riot fay, anſwer me you 
thoughtleſs : alas! I muſt alſo anſwer ; fay, 


do we not hold mankind in dereftation, that 


deſpiſe and ungratefully treat a friend, fince 
| E 3 tis 
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tis a general maxim, call a man ungrateful, 

ou call him every thing baſe by treating ill 
a worldly friend; what ſhall we fay to our 
beſt of friends, the Redeemer of mankind, 
when with ſtricteſt truth he may alledge, 
look on thoſe hands, thoſe feet, this fide, my 
brow crowned with the pricking thorn, the 
contempt I bore for you. Could you not 
think, when you gave way to pleaſure, falſe 
in themſelves, to ſenſuality, avarice, hard- 
neſs of heart to your brother, that cata- 
logue of ſins the prince of darkneſs ſpread 
over the world, enemy to God and man; J 
lay, could you not think you crucified me 
a-new, or did you feel the archangels, an- 
gels, cherubims and ſeraphims, who are con- 
tinually in proſtrate adoration . before the 
throne of God; their ſorrows for their bre- 
thren of the earth, drawing on them wrath 
divine. Was you not intruſted with a ſoul, 
the ſpirit of ever-living life, which ne'er can 
be annihilated, when its covering of earth 
ſhall moulder to its natural duſt, where was 
that care required of you to render it un- 
polluted to the divine hand that gave it. 

How have you applied, how hid your ta- 
lent under a buſhel ; how ſhall we bear that 
terrible ſentence, go you children of the 
devil into everlaſting torments prepared 
for his angels. Dreadful ſentence, yet a 
Tay of hope runs thro my boſom ; the lenient 
hand, the balm of comfort is held out to us; 
ok we 
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we are aſſured a timely repentance may re- 
concile us to the Father of all mercy, and 
that there is compaſſion for the weakneſs 
and frailty of mankind ; and joy in the re- 
gions of beatitude and bliſs, amongſt the 
heavenly powers, on the return of a repent- 
ant ſinner. At this hour of night, at all 
hours, grant it, oh heavenly Fa Hen) | in the 
name of thy only Son the immaculate Ema- 
nuel. Thou haſt promiſed it to us, that 
when ſinners from their hearts ſhall repent, 
thou wilt hear us, and grant us mercy ! may 
all merit that merey, as well as wy penitent 


ſervant. 
£0. A- 


N. B. By the above, do not- ſuppoſe me 
to be a diſciple of Madam Gynon ; »but be- 
lieve me when I aſſure you, I am by no 
means a viſionory, and am not partial to 
thoſe who are. The above lady was a ſec- 
tary, and involved "the juſtly celebrated 
Biſhop of Cambray, (author of the admired 
Telemachus) by her abſurdities, which occa- 
ſioned his diſgrace, from his writing a trea- 
tiſe in her defence. Her confeſlor (whoſe 
name I cannot now recollett) ſhe. brought 
into many diſagreeable ſituations, the latter 
wiſely diſcarded her and. _—_ viſions as loon 
as poſſible. " 1: hn 


:, 


Since I ſent you the en compliments 
oo me by. the late Mr. Cunningham, which, 
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as I informed you, were extracted from his 
works; in looking over my papers, I found 
the following pretty Paſtoral, which he wrote 
in my praiſe. Though it is only addreſſed, 
in the true paſtoral ſtyle, to Phullts, yet the 
copy of it, in his own hand-writing, from 
which this is tranſcribed, and which I re- 
ceived from him, denotes for whom the com- 


pliment was intended. 


0 1 
PHILLEIS: A PASsTORAT. 


I, 


I ſaid on the banks by the ſtream, 
I've pip'd for the ſhepherds too long; 


Oh grant me, ye muſes, a theme, 


Where glory may brighten my. ſong} 
But Pan bade me ſtick to my ſtrain, 
Nor leſſons too lofty rehearſe, 


Ambition befits not a ſwain, 


And Phillis loves paſtoral verſe, 


| | II, 
The roſe has a beautiful red; 
But faded to Phillis's bloom: 
The breeze from the bean- flower hed 
To hawbivtes h but a feeble perfume, 
The Ex . d: 55 | impid and gay, 
That 88 ſe on the violet lics, 
(Tho' brightened by Phœbus's ray) 
Wants luſtre compar'd to her eyes. 


1 
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III. 


The lily I pluck'd in full pride, 
It's freſhneſs with her's to compare; 
And. fooliſhly thought till I tried, 
The flow'ret was equally fair, 
How, Corydon, could you miſtake? 
Your fault be with ſorrow confeſt ; 
You ſaid the white ſwans on the lake, 
For ſoftneſs might rival her breaſt, 


IV. 


While thus I went on in her praiſe, 

My Phillis paſs'd ſportive along: 
Ye Poets, I covet no bays, 

She ſmil'd—a reward for my ſong, 
I find the God Pan's in the right, 

No fame's like the fair one's applauſe, 
And Cupid muſt crow: with delight, 

The ſhepherd that ſings in his cauſe. 8 

To ſhew you that the ſame ſatality purſues: 
me when any good fortune leems to pretent 
itſelf, as might. ſo. often have been obſerved 
during the former. periods of my life, I mutt: 
inform you of the following incident,. which: 
happened ſoon after the publication of the 
preceding volumes. | 155 b 

One morning, as- I lay in bed ſomewhat. 
longer than uſual, from being. much indi- 
poled, a gentlewoman called, and defired. to 
6 ap ®, E. 5 Peak. 
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ſpeak with me. Upon my ſervant's informing 


her that I was too ill to get up at that time, th 
ſhe earneſtly requeſted to be admitted into al 
my room; for, though unknown to me, ſhe in 
had ſomething to ſay, which ſhe could impart WI 
to no one but myſelf. ec 
Finding the ſtranger thus urgent, I ordered VC 
her to be ſhewn in; when ſhe ſeemed to be to 
moſt ſenſibly affected at my ſituation, and ac- 
quainted me that ſhe was deputed by a cler- cu 
gyman, whoſe ſamily conſiſted only of. one to 
daughter, to requeſt J would make his houſe m 
my alylum. I thought proper to decline the pl 
propoſal ; but, willing to know the name of tu 
my intended benefattor, I begged ſhe would fr 
inform me who the gentleman was that inte- ip 
reſted himſelf in ſo benevolent a manner in h: 


my fate. To this ſhe replied, that as I did 
not chuſe to accept the invitation, fhe was not 
at liberty to diſcloſe his name. 

1 ſoon after conſulted a particular friend, 
indeed, the only friend whoſe opinion I im- 
plicitly follow, upon the propriety of my 
conduct in refuſing ſuch an offer; and re- 
ceived for anſwer, that he did not ſee the 
leaſt impropriety in my accepting it; for as 7 
the gentleman muſt know, from many cir- 


cumſtances in my © Apology,” that 1 was « to 
Catholic; and, as ſuch a difference in our 8 
religious principles did not prevent him from 15 
making the offer, it was rather illiberal in PI 
me to reſuſe it upon that account, | iq 


0 £ 


As I found theſe were the ſentiments of 
the gentleman whom I conſulted, I cauſed 
an advertiſement to be inſerted in the © Morn- 
ing Hearld,” on the Monday following, 
whereby I informed the perſon who had call- 
ed upon me, that if ſhe would do me the fa- 
vour to call upon me again, I ſhould be glad 
to ſpeak to her. tit 

But I ſuppoſe from ſome intervening cir- 
cumſtances, or rather the not having happened 
to look into the paper in which the advertiſe- 
ment was made public, I have not had the 
pleaſure of feeing her ſince. By ſuch even- 
tual occurrences have I ever been prevented 
from benefiting by the many favourable pro- 
ſpects that have preſented themſelves, and 
have been nearly within my reach. 


G. A. B. 


— 2 — — 
LT. 


May 4, 178g. 


S I can have no doubt, Madam, from 

the friendſhip you have ever profeiied 

for me, that you intereſt, yaurſelf in What- 
ever concerns me, I wilt conclude this 
volume with giving you an account of the 
principal events relative to mylelt, that have 
taken place ſince the commencement of the 
r E 6 e 
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preſent year 1785. I fear the recital will, 
now and then, draw a ſigh from your ſym- 
pathetic heart ; yet, as you will ſee from it 
that my. proſpetts begin to brighten, and 


that the dawn of a tranquility to which I have 


long been a ſtranger, already tinges the 
horizon of my future days, I truſt the plea- 
ſure you receive from it will overbalance the 
pain it gives you. 

You mult know then, that the emolument 
I reaped from the ſale of the former volumes 
of my © Apology,” as I was at the time 
greatly involved, went immediately, as far 
as it would go, towards ſatisfying thoſe cre- 
ditors. Having thus drained mylelf of every 
guinea, I was unfortunately compelled to 
contract freſh debts to ſupport a wretched ex- 
iſtence. 

Among theſe, was one of fourteen pounds 
for my lodging. And as I had, by ſome 
means or other, incurred the diſlike of the 
woman of the houſe, the expettation of fu- 
ture advantages from a generous public, 
when my ſtory came to be known, could 
not procure for me the leaſt lenity. From 
what cauſe the inveteracy of this perſon 
ſprung, I never could conceive, as I always 
made it my ſtudy to oblige her, as far as lay 
in my power; but to ſuch a height was it 
riſen, by the time the debt had accumulated 
to the ſum mentioned, that a writ was taken 
out againſt me, and a ſheriff's officer intro- 

1275 | duced 
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duced into my apartment, to ferve it, by 
herſelf. And to make the capture as vexa- 
tious, expenſive, and diſgraceful as poſſible, 
I was honoured with the viſit about eight 
o'clock on a Saturday evening, and taken to 
Mr. Parſons. 

I am indebted to Mr. Batten, of Hare- 
Court, in the Temple, for obtaining a re- 
leaſe from this difagreeable affair. But 
though the malice of my perſecutor was thus 
defeated by the kind interference of that 
gentleman, yet to my coſt I found, that it 
was not in the leaſt abated. Enraged at the 
diſappointment of her malevolent withes, ſhe 
ſought vut every perſon to whom I happened 
to be indebted ; and by every argument ſhe 
could deviſe, prevailed. upon them to ſerve: 
me with copies of writs. The conſequence 
of this was, that the debts were increaſed 
thereby to four times the ſum they originally 
had been. | 

To add to the diſtreſs which thus poured 
in upon me, having neglected, through not 
underſtanding the law, to have one of the 
writs properly anſwered, I was ſerved with 
an -attachment for contempt of court; and 
being unable to ſatisfy the demand, was re- 
duced to pay a viſit, once more, to the grated 
manſion of Mr. Parſons. | 
My introduction to that gentleman was 
owing, as I have already informed you, 
though I did not then mention his name, to- 

| my 
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my indiſcretion in accepting a bill, as already 
related, for Miſs Smithers, the unworthy 
woman who deceived both my ſon Metham 
and myſelf. Upon this occaſion I was {till 
more obliged to Mr. Batten, as I was not 
then miſtreſs of a fingle ſhilling. That the 
meaſure of my misfortunes may be heaped, 
my kind hoſt would not ſuffer me to quit his 
houſe, without ſomething to remember him: 
for before I departed, he preſented me with 
another copy of a writ for five guineas, which 
had been ſome time due to him, in conſe— 
quence of the above-mentioned bill. 

Theſe repeated diſtreſſes almoſt drove me 
once more to deſpair, as I could ſcarcely hope 
to be extricated from them. But, at length, 
through the generous aſſiſtance of the 
Ducheſs of Bolton, the Duke of Montague, 
his Grace of Rutland, Earl Mansfield, Sir 
Francis and Lady Baſſet, Lady James, Mrs. 
Haſtings, a generous incognito, and m 


highly-valued Mrs. Bull, (whoſe friend- 


ſhip, of which I am proud, I am indebted 


to iny- diſtreſs for, as I had not the honour of 


knowing that lady tilmy “ Apology” ap- 
peared), the cloud began to diſperſe, and I 
had every reaſon to hope, that I ſhould ſoon 
have been freed from the debts I had lately 


incurred; when I received a viſit from Mr. 


Naylor, who brought me in a long bill for 
undertaking and carrying on the ſuit relative 


oO 
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to the falſe arreſt I have already given you 


an account of. 

Nothing could equal my ſurprize upon 
the occaſion, as I had paid that gentleman 
ſeven guineas and a half towards the ex- 
pence ; and from his not having made any 


demand for upwards of five years, I could 


not poſſibly entertain an idea that I was his 
debtor. In this dilemma, I again conſulted 
Mr. Batten, to whom, as I have juſt ſaid, I 
am ſo much obliged. . 

I ſhould have informed you, that the plea- 
ſure of firſt knowing this worthy man, was 
owing to his calling upon me from the late 
Mr. Woodward's brother, whoſe attorney he 
is, to ſolicit my conſent, that the executors 
ſhould deliver up the bond, &c. of his, 
which they found among Mr. Woodward's 
papers after his deceaſe. To this requeſt I 
readily aſſented; and I have ſigned a writing 
for that purpoſe, wherein I give up whatever 
clum I may have to the deht. And as 
there 1s no other perſon that can have any 
claim, I hope Mr. Batten's endeavours, in 
behalf of his client, will be crowned with 
ſucceſs. | | 

Having now given you the gloomy and 
diſtreſsful part of the incidents which have 
befallen me ſince the commencement of 
the preſent year, I will proceed to inform 
you, as I am well aflured the information 
will afford you plealure, that I have every 
proſpect 


muſt be happy; and I blame myſelf for be- 


urgent diſtreſs, was not ſo acceptable to me 
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proſpect of being comfortably ſituated for i \,; 
life. 

Even independency, however, is not ſo diſt 
flattering to a mind like mine, as the being 
cheriſhed and patroniſed by the truly good and 
virtuous: of the age. Such a ſituation muſt tity 
exalt even the faulty to a degree of tranſcen- har 
dent pleaſure, not to ſay vanity. And I may, far 
with the moſt grateful feelings, repeat thoſe the 
lines which Lord Lan{down wrote on the Th 
window of the apartments in the Tower, where 7. 
Sir Robert Walpole (afterwards Earl. of Or- of 
ford) was confined. th 

MN. 
m 


Good ae. evil unforeſeen, | 
Appear by turns, as fortune ſhifts the ſcene.. 
Some rats'd by fortune, tumble down amain, 

And fall fo hard, they bound and. "ſe again. 


But what ſingular pleaſure muſt I expe- 
rience from being {till patroniſed by the 
noble deicendant of two exalted characters, 
whom I loved and admired when living, and 
revere and regret now they are no more. 
But why. do, I fay regret, as ſuch goodnels 
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ang ſo. ſelh{h, as their indubitable felicity 
ouglt to have prevented the frequent tears L 
have {hed for their loſs, 
I muſt add, that the Duke of Rutland's 
munilicence, though it reheved me from an 
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as the clegant letter with which his Grace 
honoured me. The firſt adminiſtered to my 
diſtreſs, the latter will ever be gratefully 
impreſſed upon my mind. 

This public acknowledgment of my gra- 
titude I cannot withhold ; but all thoſe who. 
have conferred obligations upon me will no 
farther remember them, than in having had 
the ſupreme happinels to reheve the diſtreſſed. 
The mind of goodnels 1s not confined to a 
Titus. I have had the heart-felt ſatisfaction 
of finding, that the benevolence and philan- 
thropy of that Emperor, is poſſeſſed oy 
many ; and can ſay, from experience, vi 
my worthy old friend Dr. Young, ' 


But ſome great ſouls, and touch'd with warmth divine; 
Give gold a price, and teach its beams to ſhine. 

All hoarded treaſures they repute a load; 

Nor think their wealth their own, till well beftow'd, 
Grand reſervoirs of public happineſs, 

Through ſecret ſtreams diffufively they bleſs ; 

And while their bounties glide conceal'd from view, 
Relieve our wants, and ſpare our bluſhes too. 


Let me not appear an Egotiſt, when I 


declare, that I never felt miſery without the 


recollettion of a Beliſarius; nor ever had the 


means of affording relief to the wretched, 


but that firſt of men was foremoſt in my 
thoughts, 


: 
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I know I muſt expect the moſt illiberal 
abuſe that falſhood can invent, from thoſe 
of whom I have told difagreeable truths. 
But whatever indiſcretions I may have been 
guilty of, I defy the blackeſt malice to cen- 
ſure my preſent conduct. I have, however, 
the ſatisfaction to be able to ſay *, 


The more I am defam'd, my mind, 
Like pureſt linen laid in open air, 
The more tis bleach'd ſhall whiten to the view, 


As to the perſon, through whoſe cruel 
treatment I have ſuffered the inconveniencies 
I have done, he is too much below con- 
tempt for me to beſtow a thought upon his 
publication T. Let the gall'd jade wince, 
« Our withers are un 5 
As Mr. Townley Ward, who is an honour to 
bis profeſſion, has kindly undertaken my cauſe, 
I have every hope to be reſcued from his 
power. I ſhall call upon Mrs. Boys, a 
lady of the ſtrifeſt integrity, and al un- 
blemiſhed reputation, to vouch for the truth 
of what I have aſſerted relative to his uſage, 
as ſhe was witneſs to the unparalleled inſo- 
lence and barbarity I was treated with. To 
Mr. Batten, whom I have juſt mentioned, 
and who is a gentleman of too much retti- 


* Dryden's Amphitryon. I have taken the liberty to ſubſtitute 
the word m1npd ſor virtue, which is uſed in the original, | 
+ Hales, AFL Sccae LL] 
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tude to tell an untruth, and too much feel]- 
ing to ſubmit to a mean action, he repeatedly 
ſaid he would not oppoſe an amicable bill, 
if we filed one. How well he kept his pro- 
miſe the fifth volume will ſhow. I do not 
wiſh my aſſeveration to be taken, but ſuch 
incontrovertible teſtimonies of thoſe who are 
living to witneſs my aſſertions, cannot be 
diſputed. 

But I have kiſſed the rod with patience ; 
and now find, that the effects of black ad- 
verſity are ſweet, as they teach us our own 
infirmities. Frequent diſappointment make 
us hope forgiveneſs for error, and when paſt, 
gives us a foretaſte of heaven. 

Now retiring to the ſweet converſation of 
a few worthy intimates, I bleſs my benefac- 
tors, and adore my God, 


G. A. B, 
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LETTER . CXVLIke 


May 8, 1783. 


| I Know the goodneſs of your heart too well to 


think any apology needful for ſending you 
the copy of a letter which breathes ſuch a 
ſpirit of true philanthropy, good ſenſe, and 
politeneſs, as the following does. Though 1 


had related every material circumſtance that 
I could recollett, and had conſequently taken 


leave both of yourſelf and my readers in my 
receding epiſtle, yet I muſt add another, to 
t you ſhare with me in the fatisfattion I have 
received from it. You will ſee by the date 
that it is but juſt come to hand, and could not 
have been inſerted before. | 
The flattering marks of approbation the 
unknown writer is pleaſed to beſtow upon my 
publication, the compaſſion for my ſufferings 
the ſo delicately imparts, the comfort ſhe ſo 
kindly adminiſters, and her friendly wiſhes for 
my future welfare, have made an impreſſion 


upon my mind that will never be eradicated ; 


and I ſeize the opportunity, which now pre- 
fents itſelf, of returning the humane incog- 


- nita, thus publicly, my acknowledgements. 


As you know my diſpoſition is of that un- 
felfiſh nature, that I think every happineſs 


which is not participated of, far from ſatisfac- 


tory ; 


* 
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tory; J will copy it for you, and ſhall likewiſe 

bliſh it, to communicate to ſuch as gene- 
rouſly intereſt themſelves in my fate, the 
agreeable intelligence, that the number of 
thoſe who ſympathize in my paſt diſtreſſes, 
and honour me with their benevolent wiſhes, 
are daily increafing.---But I will no longer 
detain you from the letter itſelf; which if you 
read with half the pleaſure I did, you will 
enjoy an enviable mental treat. 


« Dear Madam, 


] have juſt finiſhed the peruſal of what 
« you modeltly call An Apology for your 
« Life.” It might, indeed, be received as an 
« apology for a much more blameable life 
„ than yours. Never have I met with an yx 


« hiſtory ſo affecting. If ſuch an accounts. 


« of perſecuted innocence had been given to 
« the world as a romance, I ſhould have been © 
« aitoniſhed at the author's going fo far be- 
« yond all probability; and have ſaid, that he 
* preſumed too much on the credulity of 
« mankind : but you have convinced us, that 
« the utmoſt ſtretch of invention has hithert 
« fallen ſhort of reality. M21 
« But, oh thou amiable ſufferer ! ſay not 
thou haſt no friend to ſhare thy forrows, or 
« rejoice in thy deliverance! Every bene- 
* volent ſpirtt is intereſted in thy fate; they 
« feel for thy diſtreſſes, and will ſhare thy 
. cc Joy, 
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« joy, ſhould heaven again ſmile on thee; 
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as, I truſt, it will: that all-gracious Being, 
who ſaved thee in the dreadful moment of 
deſpair, will never quite forſake thee, 
Haſt thou not fed the widow and the or- 
phan ? Haſt thou not given bread to thoſe 
whoſe brows are now encircled with coro- 
nets, when their own parents could not 
give it them? They may forget, but God 
will never forget it. 
« Happy, thrice happy, ſhould 1 be, were 
I in a ſituation to aſſiſt you: my houle 
ſhould be your aſylum ; my tender aſſidu- 
ities ſhould Jull your heart to peace; and 
your ſociety ſhould gild the remainder of 
my days: but I am not fo bleſt : wiſhes, 
and prayers, are all the wealth that I pol- 
ſeſs: they flow from the ſincereſt ſpmpathy, 
and I hope you will accept them. 
« However, my dear Madam, a word of 
conlolation 1s ſometimes of equal value 
with gold, and that even the pooreſt may 
beſtow : permit me, then, to preach a l 
tle to you. I am not one of them, who, 
from an caſy chair, preach patience to 
thole that fit on thorns : few perſons have 
drank more largely of the cup of ſorrow 
than myſelf: affliction hath long ago ſub-— 
dued my check ; but, I thank God, it hath 
not yet taken in my mind : when misfor- 
tune hath, in various ſhapes, aſſailed me, 
an implicit reſignation to the divine * 
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has made all calm within; and hope, ce- 
leſtial comforter! that only ſtyptic for a 
bleeding heart, hath ſtill ſuſtained me: 
had I not that ſupport, I ſhould, at this 
moment, {ink under the heavieſt preſſure 
of anxiety, that the feelings of an affec- 
tionate wife and mother can excite. 
« Let me, therefore, intreat you, though 
the meaſure of your calamity ſeems to be 
reater than ever was heaped on any other 
individual, not to forget that the hand 
which hath wounded, is mighty alſo, to 
heal: that the ſame power which hath ſo 


long permitted you to be the victim of 


wicked, ſordid, and unfceling ſouls, can, 
in a moment, raiſe you up friends and 
protettors, among the great, the gene- 
rous, and the juſt. Happy diſpenſers of 
the bounty of heaven! were I capable of 
envy, you alone would be the objett of 
It. 

“ hope, dear Madam, you will excuſe 
this great liberty, taken by a perſon who 1s 
ſome years older than yourſelf, and 1s moſt 


unfeignedly 


« Your Friend. 


« P.S. Should the agreeable change in 
your circumſtances, which I hope for, 
take place, I beg the favour of you to let 
it be mentioned in the General Evening 

Polt, 
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« Poſt, with the place of your abode. 1 


« know not what apology to make for this 
« requeſt; but for want of knowing where 
« to addreſs you, I muſt fend this letter to 
&« Mr. Bell, who, I hope, will tranſmit it to 
« you. | 

„ The 21ſt of April, 1785.” 


You will remember, Madam, that a wo- 
man is writing to you; and as you know it 
is not unuſual for our ſex to add poſtſcript 
to poſtſcript, till ſometimes they exceed in 
quantity the letter itſelf, you will, I hope, 
forgive my making addition upon addition, 
and tantalizing you ſo often with the expec- 
tation of my bringing this volume to a final 
concluſion. 

Since the receipt of the preceding letter, 
the following is come to hand; and as it 
conveys, like the former, the approbation and 
good wiſhes of an unknown correſpondent, 
I am in hopes you will not think your pa- 
tience too much exerciſed by the peruſal 
of it. 


« Madam, 


© I have read your Apology with a mix- 

« ture of pain and pleaſure, When I think of 
te the goodnels of your heart; and with pain, 
when I reflect on the neceſſities and hard- 
ſhips you have laboured under, Tha 
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who read your life, muſt confeſs there is 
an ingenuous candour in taxing your 


« foibles. Nothing extenuating; and I 
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hope your enemies, if you have ſuch, will 
not ſet down aught in malice. Yet in this 
imperfect world, it is difficult to tread the 
paths of life without detraction; for, 


All ſeems infected that th' infected ſpy, 


As all looks yellow to the jaundic'd eye, 
Pore, 


« Had you, Madam, been a perſon of a 
mercenary temper ; had you looked for- 
ward to the amaſſing wealth, no woman 
had it more in her power, while connected 
with a man who had ability to beſtow 
emoluments and employments: No! the 
generous- minded Bellamy had a pleaſure 
in providing for the unpatroniſed ; and 
when with that perſon, many an unfriended 


man experienced her foſtering hand. You 


may with great truth aver, the poor never . 
went from your door unſupplied, but 
comforted and ſupported. As I have long 
known you, ſo do I allo know, often have 
you ſpared your laſt ſhilling to the help- 
leſs and diſtreſſed. 

« You will pardon the liberty I take. I 
lay no more than what you merit; and I 
challenge envy itſelf to gainſay what I 
advance. I ſeck no advantage by thus 
VOL. vi. F « addreſſing 
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* addreſſing you. It is a tribute due to 
« truth and juſtice. May the remainder of 
« your days be peace and tranquillity, and 
« your evening ſun ſet in an agreeable ho- 
&« rizon, is the ſincere with of, 


« Mapan, 


* Your moſt obedient Servant, 


& London, April 28, 1785, 
40 P. 1 


You ſee, Madam, from the above letters, 
that there is more humanity left in the world 
than {ome moroſe bigots are willing to alloy, 


G. A. B. 
— —— 


' | May 7, 1783. 
1 HE reaſons I gave you, Madam, for 


the inſertion of the two laſt letters, 

will, 1 hope, procure for me likewiſe your 
forgiveneſs, for adding the following to them. 
That which is without a name, cenſures 2 
frailty to which too many are prone, and 
therefore may convey a uleful document. 
The other two come from a friend whom | 
much reſpett, and by whoſe permiſſion they 
Foe: arc 
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are ſent you. As a correſpondence with a 
perſon of ſo much good ſenſe cannot but be 
pleaſing to me, and flattering to my vanity, 
ou will not wonder at my being deſirous to 
inſert them. Theſe are the contents of the 
former : 
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« My deareſt Friend, 


« I am this moment returned from a ſcene 
which has terrified me ſo much, that I 
cannot go to ſleep without ſaying a few 
words upon the ſubjett, by way of caution; 
though I believe, with reſpect to yourſelf, 
it will be a needleſs one; for your dove- 
like temper could never be ſo hon-like as 
the lady who occaſions this epiſtle. That 
I may never be alarmed ſo much again, I 


1 ſhall write a circular letter to all my fe- 


male acquaintance, ſetting forth the bad 
tendency of anger. | 
« To begin with you.---In the firſt place, 
my dear friend, anger is an enemy to 
beauty. This, I dare ſay, will have its 
proper weight with you, and be alone ſuf- 
ficient to deter you from entertaining ſo 
frightful a gueſt. But this is not all I have 
to ſay on the ſubjett. 
« Paſſion and reaſon are a kind of civil 
war within us; and we are good or bad 
as one or other becomes our conqueror. 
Beſides, as you are a part of that univerſe 
| F 2 « which 
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which all acknowledge to be governed by 
order and harmony, I would not have you 
become the jarring ſtring in ſo well-tuned 
an inſtrument. 

The way, my dear Madam, to ſecure 
yourſelf againſt fo dangerous an enemy as 
anger, is to ſubdue your deſires. If they 
be ill, treat them as you did Miſs S------ , 
put them out of doors; if good, pray 
moderate them, ſo as not to expect more 
than the inconſtancy of Madam Fortune 
will permit; always balancing what you 
hope for with what you fear: for it is a 
mark of wiſdom, that we hve no more in 
hope than fear, nor put it into the power 
of Madamoiſelle Fortune, what we call in 
Engliſi Misfortune, to take any thing from 
our felicity. 

« And be pleaſed to remember, that a 
mind tranſported with paſſion rejeas the 
beſt reaſons, and retains the worlt opi- 
nions. And of all paſſions, there is none 
ſo extravagant and outrageous as that of 
anger. Other paſſions ſolicit and miſlcad 
us, but anger runs away with us. Now, 
at your time of life, it would be ridicu- 
lous, ſhould you be run away with ; and, 
in particular, for poor Bell's fake, I hope 
you will not, as your book is not quite 
iinihed. But it would be quite in the 
novel ſtyle, your being carried oft by 


force. 
« Put 


fr | | ik 
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« But to return to the ſubje& from which 
I was carried off. As I {aid before, of all 
paſſions there is none ſo extravagant as 
anger : other paſhons ſolicit and miſlead 
us, but anger runs away with us by force. 
It not only hurries us to our own ruin, but 
very often to another's; and frequently 
diſcharges itſelf upon the innocent, as 
well as the guilty. It allows neither time 
nor means for defence ; but judges a cauſe 
without hearing it, and admits of no me- 
diation ; it ſpares neither friend nor foe, 
but condemns human nature to a perpetual 
war. 

« Therefore always reſiſt the firſt motion 
of paſſion: if you cannot reſiſt the firſt, 
you will be far leſs able to reſiſt the ſe- 
cond ; and it {till grows worſe and worſe ; 
for the ſame difficulty, which in the be- 
ginning might have been ſurmounted, 1s 
greater in the end. Be circumſpect in 
every thing you ſpeak or do, as if your 
enemies ſtood at your elbow. Remem- 
ber, ſome people are above our anger, 
ſome below it. To be angry with our 
ſuperiors is indiſcretion, and with our in- 


feriors an indignity. 


« Indeed I muſt acknowledge I have 

heard, that anger makes dull men witty, 
but keeps them poor. I am ſure you have 
no reaſon to encourage it on the firſt ac- 
count, and a great deal of reaſon to re- 


© « ſtrain 
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cc 


Kc 


ſtrain it on the latter; therefore, my dear 
friend, let me adviſe you, if ever it ſhould 
happen to you, to do by your anger as 
Ulyfles did by the winds, cork them up in 
a bottle. And, beheve me, there is not a 
more effectual remedy againſt anger, than 
time and patience. | 

« It is more prudent to paſs by offences, 
than to quarrel for them; by the laſt you 
are even with your adverſary, but by the 
firſt you are above him. If an injury is 
done us, it muſt come from an enemy; 
and it is the nature of an enemy to do miſ- 
chief; and it is hikewiſe the duty of a 
Chriſtian to requite evil with good. They 


are trials of our virtue. The beſt way to 


confront the malice of our enemies, is by 
the innocency of our lives. And with the 
ſecurity of a good conſcience, they will not 
hurt us. | 

« I ſhall conclude, my deareſt Madam, 
by begging you not to rail at.the world for 
ingratitude ; but to remember the old pro- 
verb ; © Favours are written on glaſs, but 
injuries engraven on marble,” 


Thurſday, 12 at Night,” 
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1 Auguſt 16, 1784. 


« My dear Madam, 


« It is with infinite ſatisfaction to myſelf, 
« I can perform my engagement to you next 
« Wedneſday at dinner, as I do not leave 
« town till Thurſday. If I could want an 
« jnducement to wait upon you, which I am 
« certain I never can, it would be the plea- 
« ſure of knowing Mr. O'Leary. Men of 
« ſenſe and erudition are not to be met with 
« every day. I am told he has ſincerity of 
heart, and ſimplicity of manners, two 


« moſt eſſential ornaments in any charac- 


« ter. 

« I entreat you, my kind friend, not to 
« increaſe your table even to a ſecond diſh. 
« Upon my word, I cat but of one. I am 
* ſorry you are poor, becauſe you are gene- 
« rous; and 3 poverty is uſually 
« deemed by mankind, one of the greateſt 
« of all poſſible evils. In ordex to ſhun it, 
« they plunge themſelves into numberleſs 
« inconveniencies, and even into enormous 
« vices: but without indigence 1s very acute, 
« it is rather an imaginary than real cala- 
« mity, Riches are determinable by our 
« wiſhes, 
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« wiſhes, 


rn O07 


My wiſhes are few, therefore 


« eaſily gratified. At preſent, it is true, I 
« have not one ſhilling in the world; but my 
« ſpirit is great, and my religion greater: 


beſides, 1 poſſeſs ſome truth, and prattiſe 
ſome fidelity to thoſe I eſteem my friends. 
Pythagoras is of opinion, That if God 
would render himſelf viſible to men, he 
would chuſe light for his body, and truth 
for his ſoul.” It is certain, theſe virtues 
are reſpetled even by thoſe who do not 


practiſe them. | 
„J have juſt finiſhed Taſſo's celebrated 


Jeruſalem. My tranflation may be inſe- 
rior to many, but I have been aſſiſted by 
the greateſt maſter of Italian that ever was 
in this country. 

# 


ce have the honour to be, 


Dear Mrs. Bellamy's moſt obedient, 


« And with attachment, 
« Moſt faithful Servant, 


t WILLIAM Tromas HERVEXL.“ 


— 


ve Rocheſter » 


F * 
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« Rocheſter, Kent, Auguſt 26, 1784. 


«* My dear Madam, 


« The day I was ſo happy to paſs with you, 
« and which J aſſure you was eſtimated ſin- 
« gularly agreeable by both your's and Mr. 
« Archer's converſation, you enquired of me 
« what Mr. O'Leary alluded to by Telephus's 
« ſpear, which either killed or cured ? Te- 
« lephus, by the fiction of the Poets, was a 
King of Myſia, the ſon of Hercules, who 
„ denying paſſage to the Grecians, in their 
« voyage againlt Troy, was wounded by 
Achilles, and was cured again by the ruſt 
« of the ſame ſpear which had given him his 
« wound: I believe, dear Madam, it is the 
« firſt and only inſtance of.the weapon-laive. 
Horace talks of Telephus's youthful charms, 
«© whoſe maſculine beauty is made ſimilar to 
« the feminine charms of fair Hebe. 

«Ia night I left you, I was at a ball ab 
my aunt's, and danced country dances for 
« four hours, which I have not done for four 

years, I had two partners; my ſirſt, like 
« a charade, was % er bien, la la; but my ſe- 
« cond, whom I never left once after I had the 
7 felicity to engage her, was very gracefully 
« formed, eyes expreſſive of ſcrutiny, ſome- 


+ thing not ſo good as obſervation, and. not 
F — cc ſo 
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« ſo bad as ſuſpicion, features altogether 


te pleaſing and regular. 

« Rocheſter ſeems entirely for Mr. Pitt. 
They enquired of me my opinion of our 
« preſent harlequin miniſtry ; I ſay harlequin, 
*« from their quickneſs in deception; for 
© Lord Thurlow may be as much ſurpriſed 
in finding himſelf again in poſſeſſion of the 
&« ſeals, as much as his brother Silenus ap- 
* peared to be, when he became a Biſhop. 
« I told them what I really thought of the 
Se late and preſent miniſtry ; that the former 


flefled ten times the power and abilities 


« of the preſent; and that I thought Mr. 
% Fox and Lord North the moſt capable and 
« moſt endowed men of any in Britain. I 
« ſaid ſome things of Mr. Fox, that were he 
eto know it, I ſhould poſſeſs his regard. In- 
« deed, his panegyric is derived from con- 


« viction of his uncommon talents, and the 


« power of the force of truth. 

« 'The weather 1s like winter, and I believe 
my reſidence will be fixed for ſome time 
in this part of the world; the curacy of 
« Sheernels is vacant, and I have put in my 
« careat to poſſeſs it. The air is unhealthy 
« and agueiſh, but I care not; if I loſe my 
« life, I ſhall not loſe any thing, for poverty 
« makes life nothing. Time, that is devoted 
© to knowledge, paſſes filently away, and 1s 
very little diverſified by events. I talk in 


Cal 
* 


public, and I think in ſolitude; I read andy, 
— hear ; | 
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I hear; to enquire and anſwer enquiries 
makes up my life. 

« one day walked to Maidſtone and 
dined, and after walked back; in all nine- 
teen miles; a gigantic promenade. I be- 
gan to fancy myſelf a Brobdenag valetudi- 
narian, walking for an appetite to break- 
faſt. I am dreadfully poor, and fo is my 
friend I live with; a man of very good 
learning, but who toils for bread. We 
feaſt more on intellectual food than beef 
and mutton : we drink nothing but ſmall 
beer; and, to fave a twiſt in the guts, a 
little ale. We regard the examples of the 
earth, and the inſtructions of the planets ; 
we chew the cud of underſtanding ; but 
following Epictetus, mortify our fleſh. 
Sorrowful meditations faſten upon my mind, 
and they are rouſed by mental exertion, 
and time paſſing away with filent celerity. 
My deftiny will never be repaired, there- 
fore never be regretted. 


« I have the honour to. be, 
« Dear Mrs. Bellamy's affectionate, 
« And faithful humble Servant, 


„WILLIAM ThHomas Hervey.” 
G. A. B. 


LE T» 
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LETTER CXX, 


May 10, 178;, 
1 HAVE apologized for the inſertion of the 


benevolent letters lately ſent me, till I am 
aſhamed of apologizing; I ſhall therefore, 
without any farther apologies, add the follow- 
ing, which have come to hand ſince my laſt, 
as they contain ſuch favourable ſentiments of 
me. 

A perſon for whom I ought to entertain the 
higheſt reſpect, and to whom I am a perfect 
ſtranger, has juſt ſent me the firſt of them; 
the contents of it I doubt not but you will 
agree with me to be of the moſt generous 
kind. | 

The ſecond gives an inſtance of gratitude 
that ſhould likewiſe be commemorated. It 


was delivered to me by Mr. Bew of Pater- 
noſter-Row, together with the ſum mentioned 


therein. The money was lent the writer ſix 
or ſeven and thirty years ago---a rare inſtance 
of recollection ! 


e Madam, 


« I have read your Apology ; and not- 
* withſtanding the endeavours in a late pam- 


« phlet to prejudice the public againſt you, 


« I muſt” 


11885 


er 
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te I muſt think your ſtory a truly pitiable 
« one. I am happy to think the public are 
« preatly impreſſed with the ſame ideas. But 
ic it is to be lamented, your Apology did not 
« make its appearance at a more carly period. 
« I muſt beg your acceptance of the incloſed 
« Bill. Although 1 have not the honour of 
« your acquaintance, yet the humanity you 
« have in ſo many inſtances ſhown in reliev- 
« ing the diſtreſſes of others, at once beſpeaks 
« your goodneſs of heart, and makes me wiſh 
« you would again make uſe of my purſe ; as 
« I have the honour to be, 


% Madam, 
« Your moſt obcdient 


« humble ſervant, 


(c 9” 


c Madam, 


« Though you had too much reaſon ta. 
e ſuppoſe I had quite forgot, yet you no doubt 
« muſt recollett the tranſaction which gives 
© occalion to this. * 

« Pardon me, my dear Madam, for my 


* long delay; and be aſſured, that could I 


. * have. had the leaſt idea of the accumulated 


« diltreſſes you have undergone, you ſhould 
« have 
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« have heard from me long ere this. But 
« you are ſo univerſally read, that it is but a 
« very few days ſince that I could get a fight 
« of your Apology. And I have been ſo 
« long a ſtranger to the theatrical world, that 
« private anecdotes have never reached me. 
The Gentleman who delivers you this, is 
« further commiſſioned to pay you ten gui- 
« neas, in behalf of 


« Madam, 
« Your moſt obedient 
. humble ſervant, 
« April 30, 1785. 


You may, perhaps, think I might have 
ſpared mylelf the trouble of ſending you the 
copies of theſe letters; but as I am never ſo 
happy as when I can produce inſtances of 
philanthropy and gratitude, I hope, ſuch be- 
ing my motive, I ſhall ſtand excuſed in your 
eyes and thoſe of my readers. 

Here permit me to add, for the laſt time, 
that if the ſeries of misfortunes which have 
attended me, and the train of reflections which 
have naturally flowed from them, have pro- 
duced ſuch ſentiments as may prove inſtrue- 
tive to my fair Readers, I ſhall eſteem thoſe 
misfortunes a happineſs, And, as I know 
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not how I can more forcibly expreſs my ideas 
on this head, than by the following elegant 

lines of Maſon in his much-admired Monody 
on Pope, I ſhall conclude this letter with 


them. | 


&« To ſway the judgment while he charms the ear, 
« To curb mad paſſion in its wild carecr, 
& To blend with ſkill, as loſtieſt themes inſpire, 
© All reaſon's vigour, and all fancy's fire, 
% Be this the poet's praiſe ; with this uncrown'd, 
& Wit dies a jeſt, and poetry a ſound.” 
G. Ae 


— —ñññññññ᷑ ' —äñ— y —— 
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May 13, 1785. 

HEN I firft fat down, my dear 
Madam, at your requeſt, and that of 
many. other of my friends, to write this addi- 
tional volume, I was in hopes of being able 
to complete it in much lefs time than I have 
done; but indiſpoſition, ariſing from the 
ſources mentioned in a former Letter, has 
prevented me from executing it either with 
the expedition, or in the manner, I could 
with. I flattered myſelf that I ſhould be able 
to recollett many more circumſtances of my 
own life, and more anecdotes relative to others. 
But trouble, which you know depreſſes every 
chearful thought, and abſorbs in itſelf almoſt 


every 
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every other idea, has prevented the completion 
of theſe wiſhes. 

I ſhall, however, make you ample amends 

for this, by incloſing you a little dramatic 
piece written by the late Mr. Woodward, 
which I am well aſſured will furniſh you with 
much greater entertainment than any pro- 
duction of my pen can do. The eſteem J 
bear you, my dear Madam, and the high ſenſe 
I entertain of the favours with which I have 
been honoured by an indulgent public, could 
alone have induced me to preſent it to the 
world in this manner. 
You will ſee from it the extenſiveneſs of 
my deceaſed friend's genius, and the luxuri- 
ance of his imagination. He wrote it upon 
the plan of the“ Seafons,” in the © Spedtator, 
and intended it for repreſentation at Covent- 
Garden Theatre, had not death put a ſtop to 
the revolutions of s Sealons. 

I ſhall not pretend to point out the beauties 
of the piece* the juſt and pictureſque adoption 
of the characters to each Sealon ; the pro- 
priety with which he has ſelected the ſcenes 
and views; the nervous and applicable lan- 
guage of the recitative and fongs ; the moral 
tendency of the ſentiments; and the whole 
adjuſtment of the drama ; are too ſtriking to 
need any obſervations from me, They are 
ſuch as I think mult have ſecured it ſucceſs, 
had the repreſentation of it taken place. 


G. A. B. 


1 H 
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DRAMATIC ENTERTAINMENT, 
WRITTEN BY THE LATE 


MA. WOOD WAR D. 
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h 


S G E N E 


A moſt beautiful garden in the preſent taſte, 
flowering ſhrubs, &c ; firſt in bud, but be- 
fore the ſcene finiſhes, in full leaf and bloſſom. 
---The whole ſtage laid open, and at the top 
enters a youth of an exquifite form, clothed 
in a flowing mantle of green filk, interwoven 
vith flowers ; a chaplet of roſes on his head, 
and a narciſſus in his hand. Flora on one 
hand, and Vertumnus on the other, in à robe of 
changeable ſilk. When theſe characters have 
reached the frontiſpiece---enter (at the top) 
Mars in armour, with his {word drawn---after 
him, Venus (without any ornament of dreſs) 
with a globe in her right hand encompaſſed 


with her ceſtus, and a ſceptre of gold in her 
left, 
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left. -After her, Cupid followed by the three 
Graces, with their arms entwined Who con- 


tinue at the top till Spring ſpeaks. 
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SPRING, 
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Welcome! ye playful bands, that love to greet 
My pregnant influence ;---what time, increaſe, 
And propagated beauty mark my way 
Thro' broider'd meads, and hills, and foreſts wide, 
Emerging into verdure !---while the voice 
Of love, by thouſand whiſpering echoes borne, 
From cave, or ſpray, or peopled roof reſounds; 
Amidſt the gentle glow of gradual ſuns, 
The ſoft effuſions of diſſolving clouds, 
And all the ſtill ſerenity of heaven !--- 


Theſe are my gifts to man. When nature prompts 

His wiſh, and reaſon regulates his deed, 
My reign is all enjoyment : earth, air, ſky, 
With happieſt temp'rament and genial ſympathy, 
Awaking all the pungency of pleaſure, 
Spread new delights before him.---Let him ſeize 1 
The glad occaſion :---let him frolic —bleſt 
Ev'n in indulging, if indulgente come 
Hallow'd by virtuous uſe, and wiſe reſtraint !--. 

Sits on a bank of flowers. 


Ly 
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I, 
VERTUMNUS, 
Firſt-born of the youthful year, 
Spring, thy jocund reign aſſume; 
Bidding, where thou tfead'ſt, appear 
Every ſweet, and every bloom! 


II. 
FLORA. 

Venus thro? thy train inſpires 
Soft endearments, keen deſires, 

Fluſhing fears, and hope that burns; 
Mars no more intent on fight, 
All his ardor, all his might, 

To thy happier triumphs turns, 


III, 
| Bork. 
| | Every Grace devotes to Spring 
| | Playful wiles, and frolic ſong ; 
Bounding mirth and ſhouts that ring, 
Sweetly ſhrill, the meads along. 


Dance, by Mars, Venus, Cupid, and the Graces, + 


IV, 
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IV. 


VeRrTUMNUS. 


Rugged Maxcu at thy appearing 
Pleas'd his low'ring brow unbends 


Down a dew-bright ſunbeam ſteering, 

Earth with vital moiſture cheering, 

Air with lightſome radiance clearing, 
ArR1L thy glad call attends, 


V. 


FLORA. 


Gentle May, to amorous glee, 
Rapturous vows, expreſſive ſighing, 
Tender doubts, and kind complying, 

Gives the glow thy rays diſpenſe ;--- 


GARDENERS appear at the top, ornamented and deco- 
rated with flowers, | 


Teeming nature touch'd by thee, 
All her latent fires reluming, 
All her active powers reſuming, 

Quickens into life and ſenſe, 


Dance. 
The laſt ſtanza is repeated in Chorus of Song and Dance, 


SUMMER, 
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SCENE. 


THE four firſt wings on each ſide are 
trees in full leaf; cluſtered with koney-fuckles, 
and tuberoſes ; fountains play ing. All beyond 
is a corn-field in rows, and terminated with a 
ſcene that carries the field to a great diſtance, 
—Summer enters at the upper part of the 
ſtage (repreſented by a man in the full prime 
and vigor of his age); his complexion ſan- 
guine and ruddy ; his hair black and in ring- 
lets; a mantle of hair-coloured filk hung looſely 
upon. lum. As he approaches, four zephyrs 
dance round, and fan him with their wings ; 
Aurora, on one fide, with roſes in each 
hand, attired in grey, and ornamented wilh 
the various flowers of the ſeaſon ;—Veſper, on 
the other, with a bundle of Honey. ſuchles and 
luberoſes, attired in a robe of azure beſet with 
drops of gold. When come to the front, 
Summer ſpeaks— 8 
Vol. vi. G SUM- 
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SUMMER, the capital Figure, T 

Ci 

AURORA, Fi 

| | Singers. 0 

VESPER, G 

Pan, Attendant Deities, 0 

| | { | and 0 
CEREs, Principal Dancers. 

Mowers and Reapers— Figurers. 
Pr 
Joxk, In 


Jury, Attendant Months. 


T} 

Pe 

Avevsr, T 
: | Cc 
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SUMMER, 

See! where th' intenſe effulgence ſtreaming wide 
From the broad eye of heav'n, ſheds active heat 
And all-maturing vigor ! Earth admits 
The penetrating ray; and her quick powers, 
Conſcious of Summer's impulſe, ruſh alert 
From thouſand channels up, to meet the blaze 
Of day; ſome thro' the ſwelling tubes that feed 
Grain, herb and flower; —ſome thro” th' unnumber'd 

pores 
Of knotty trunks, whoſe high tops ſhade the plain, 
Or wave athwart the ſlope of length'ning hills. 


(Enter, at the top of the nd ny, ge, Pan, Ceres, with their 
_ Reapers, to the ſound of oaten pipes, and 
when they have advanced—) 


SUMMER. 
Proceed my feſtive train! and as ye paſs, 
Inſtruct mankind for whom I tinge with gold 
The ripening ear, and bid the Cherub Hope 
Perch on the loaded bough, diſtending {till 
The youngling fruits ;—for whom I lead the gales 
Cool thro! o'er-arching bow'rs, and teach the rill 
Ling'ring to wind along the ſultry vales :— 
'Tis all for IndusTxY,—to crown her toils, 
To raiſe her joys, to ſweeten her repoſe, 
Sits in a ſhady bower. 
G 2 LOSS 
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I, 
AURORA, 


See, SUMMER, ſee! where bounds along 
Plump vigor ever light and hale; 

That loves to catch the perfume ſtrong 
Of morning dew, and evening gale. 


The ſhepherd Par ſalutes thy beam 
By moſſy bank and ſhadowy ſtream ; 
Or ſauntering in the noon of day 
Enjoys the fervor of thy ray. 
Pan and Men-reapers dance, 


II. 


VEST IR. 
Zeplyr ſports, thy ray purſuing, 
Where the fierceſt fires abound; 
Still his buſy flight renewing, 
Wild he ſtrays 
| Thro' the blaze, 
And flings zthereal freſhneſs round. | 
Ceres enters dancing with followers, 1 


III, 
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III. 
AvunkonA. 


In J dance robuſt to meaſures rude, 
Lo! Ceres brings thee many a ſwain; 
Whoſe toil the ſtubborn glebe ſubdu'd, 
Whoſe patience reap'd the perfect grain. 


IV, 


Flowery June diſplays thy painting 
All in lavish ſplendor dreſt; 
July pants, and Auguſt fainting, 
Sinks beneath thy rage oppreſt: 
( Here the flage darkens by degree.) 
Sinks, till borne on ſable wings 
Night her welcome coolneſs brings, 
(Refreſhing ſhowers leave Iris in a rainbow.) 


V. 


O'er the glade 
See ſhe pours 
Refreſhing ſhade 
Reviving ſhowers, 
Till again their courſe to take, 
Life and day together wake. 
Dance and Chorus to the laſt tan za. 
G3 AU 10 MN. 
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A T U 


Stage all open. 


WINGS and borders repreſent a rich or- 
chard of ripe fruit, arched over, and bearing 
down the boughs: through which is ſeen a 
vineyard, rich in fruit, and high-coloured, 
riſing in gradual aſcent, as far as the fight can 
reach ;—the ſun ſtrong upon them Autumn 
appears (between the orchard and the vine- 
yard) repreſented by a perſon that ſeems to 
bend a little under the weight of years ;—his 
beard and hair full grown, of an equal num- 
ber of black and grey;—a robe of a yellowiſh 
caſt girt round him, the colour of fallen 
leaves; and a large quantity of fruits in each 
hand. —Plenty, with a cornucopia by his fide. 
— Pomona, on the other, with apples in one 
hand, and a glaſs of cider in the other. 
When properly advanced, Autumn ſpeaks— 


G 4 | A U- 
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AUTUMN, the capital Figure. 


PLENTY, 
Pomona, Singers. 


Baccavs, Attendant Deity, 


Fawns, 1 
| Dancers. 
SarTyYRs, | 
SEPTEMBER, | 
Ocroven, Attendant Months. 


NoveMBER, 
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AUTUM N, 


Ye jocund tribes, that from the foaming cup 
Of brim-full plenteouſneſs rejoice to quaff 
Redundant ſpirit, mellow pleaſantry, 

And ever-changeful humour, haſte, and ſhare 
My rich profuſion :—where the cluſtering grapes 
Full to the ſky their burniſh'd fides diſplaying 
Invite the kiſs of Phoebus, and ſtraight bluſh 
With luſtre infinite: where gloſſy fruits, 

Of ſavour manifold, on ſhrub, or tree, 

Beam through the ruſſet-foliage; while within, 
Eager to ſtart, the poignant juices glow.— 


Theſe are for pleaſure :—yet, let pleaſure know, 
There is a bound which ſage diſcretion's hand 
Muſt fix on this fide, innocence may ſport 
Unblemiſh'd all beyond is ſolly, pain, 

Remorſe, and ignominy :—bounteous heaven 
Hath given enough, —exceſs, that craves too muck, 
Inſults the giver, and prevents the gift. —- _ 

(Sits on a bench well ſheltered by the boughs of an 

apple-tree.) 


"2 
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I, 
PLENTY, 


Lo! Autumn returns I- to invite all around, 

Let the clear voice of health thro” the vallies reſound; 
In the front of his train let tough labour appear, 

And peace and ſatiety lead up his rear, 


II, 


PoMONA, 
'Tis Autumn whoſe favour 
Gives beauty and flavour 
To fruits of a thouſand bright dies; 
If his warmth he beſtow, 
They ſwell and they glow, 
And the fragrance perfumes all the ſkies, 


III, 


Enter Bacchus in a Chariot drawn by Tigers, accompanied 
. by a Troop of Satyrs, Fawns, and Sylvans. 
Baccuvs. 
The triumphs of Autumn ſee Bacchus purſue, 
While his ſatyrs and fawns gambole over the plain ; 
As they drain off the old ſtock they think of the new, 
And ſober or drunk they know this maxim true, 
That who gave the laſt vintage muft give one again. 
| (Dance of ſatyrs and fawns.) 
| IV. 
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IV. 


Bacchus. 


Rampant play that knows no meaſure, 
Prank ful ſtrength, and ſanguine pleaſure, 
That ling' ring thought diſdains; 
Sleek good-humour, prone to quaff, 

Arch to jeſt, and free to laugh, 
All reſide where Autumn reigns. 


(Dance of peaſants employed in the vineyard.) 


V, 
Baccuvus., 


September the mimic of ſpring-time that ſhines, 
October all ſtain'd with the blood of the vines, 
And November that loves a ſnug roof and good cheer, 
All, all, own rich Autumn the pride of the year, 


Dance,—Chorus of Song. 


If nature's beſt gifts can enjoyment awake, 
Rich Autumn has treaſures for all to partake. 


G 6 WINTER, 
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A Froſt Scene. 


WINTER is repreſented by a man in the 
extremity of age, wrapt up in furs ;—hair 
as white as ſnow; his beard hung with a 
great quantity of iſicles; his limbs all con- 
trated ; his body bent to the ground; and 
ſupported by Comus on one fide, and by Ne- 
ceſſity on the other. —Comus, habited in a 
mantle, with emblems of merriment, jeſts, 
with 'faces looking two ways at once; his 
face youthful and plump, his head bald, and 
his limbs old and deformed. Saturn, at a 
little diſtance following, with a /cythe in one 
hand, and an hour-glaſs in the other; ho 
unobſerved, ſteals away.—Veſta, the goddeſs _ 
of fire, following Neceſſity, with a lamp of 
eternal flame; every now and then warming 
Neceſſity, at which ſhe looks pleaſed. They 
come to the front, and Winter ſpeaks to the 
villagers, who follow Veſta's lamp. 


WIN. 
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WINTER, the capital Figure. T 
Comus, 1 

| Singers. A 
NECESSITY, - NETS 1 
/ 
SATURN, Attendant Deities, I 
| and ( 
"VesTa, Principal Dancers. : 
. Villagers, &c.—Figurers. 


DEcEMBER, 


JANUARY, Attendant Months, | 


 FenrUARY, 
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WINTER. 


Come on, ye hardy ſpirits, ſouls of proof, 
That heed an old man's counſel - Bound by my froſt 
The glebe recruits its vigor : from my ſnows 
It drinks new particles, of pungent force, 
And ſubtle operation; bruſh'd by ſtorms 
It gives to diſſipation ſluggiſh damps 
And baleful vapours,—Thus it is with nature 
Even as with manhood : opportune ſeverity 
Contracts the powers, to lend 'em firmer tone, 
And more elaſtic efficacy; — mark, 
When cold benumbs the body, how the mind 
Loves to dilate itſelf; with what warm glee 
It ſeeks ſociety,—Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
Are man's mere play-days: Winter is his hour 
Of ſerious occupation : Winter teaches him 
His wants and weakneſs: drawing thence occaſion 
To give his faculties, their aim, their ſcope, 
Their energy, their feelings; as becomes 
A being, ſenſitive, intelligent, 
Free, active, ſocial, moral, half divine! 
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I. 


Naesteirr. 


Hail, pow'r! - who doſt thy gifts prepare, 
For painful toil, and patient care; 

Who bid'ſt, amid ſurrounding ſnow, 

The cheek of health with tranſport glow, 


Il. 
Conus, | 
What tho' frowns thy face o'er-caſt, 
Mirth can teach thy frowns to pleaſe 
What tho” nature all aghaſt my , 


Shrinks and ſhivers at thy blaſt, 
Mirth can all thy ſtorms appeaſe. 


III. 
Borg. | | 


Vefta ſtill thy Reps purſues ; 
. Vefta proud with-fate to ſtrive ; 
Shedding oil in genial dews 
To keep creation's flame alive, 
Veſta and followers dance here. 


IV. 
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Iv. 


(Scene opens and discovers Saturn and Villagers over a 
large Fire, &c.) 


Couus. 


See Saturn grown cunning with age, 
And taught the true worth of repoſe ; 
In a corner defies all thy rage, 
Ofer a hearth that burns up to his noſe, 


There merci hules he the roaſt, 
And round him the villagers throng; 


He ſhares in the laugh, he joins in the toaſt, 
And trouls the ſmooth ditty along. 


V, 
Enter the Months, 


Nr oss ir. 


Pierc'd by thy cold, December leads 
His fellow months, as each ſucceeds, 
To ſports that make thro” every vein 
The freezing blood flow briſk again. 
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VI, 


SATURN. 


Calm ſenſe, and firm ſpirit can ſmile at thy rigor, 
And heart-whole content can with thee be ſerene; 
Thou giv'st them new labour, and labour new vigor, 
And vigor makes pleaſure more rich and more keen, 
Tho! ſol hides his ray, 
Joy creates its own day, 
And throws a freſh light o'er the regions of gloom, 
While joy perſeveres; 
Short hours are worth years, 
And WISE has ſunſhine, and nnen and bloom. 


(Dance of villagers, &c.— Chorus of ſong.) 
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The ke preceding Volumes of this Work, have met 
wich the moſt favourable reception from the Public, 
and experienced à rapidity of ſale ſcarcely ever 
equalled: and that this has ariſen from the intrinſic 
merit of the Work, and not from a temporary delu- 
ſion, excited by ſome accidental cauſe, clearly ap- 
pears from its having been ſtampt with the appro- 
bation of moſt of thoſe, whoſe buſineſs it is to judge 
of the merit of every new publication, It 1s there- 
fore hoped, that an inſertion of theſe 'encomiums, 
from the Reviews and Magazines in which they are, 
as they have been ſo general, will not be conſidered, 
however unuſual, as needleſs or obtruſive, 


—————— — ..... — 


From the ENGLISH REVIEW, for Fznzvany, 
1785, 


« THIS performance is intereſting and curious upon 
many accounts. It contains, without diſguiſe, the 
life of a woman, who was beautiful and well educated; 
who has diſtinguiſhed herſelf as a capital Actreſs; and 
whoſe adventures have been various and ſingular. 
This Hiſtory, too, is the more alluring and valuable, 
as it is written by Mrs. Bellamy herſelf, Hence thoſe 
frequent burſts of tenderneſs, anxiety, and paſhon, 
which captivate the reader ſo much ; and which, 

H 2 throughout 
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throughout theſe volumes, prolong an agitation that is 
at once melancholy and pleaſing. Mrs, Bellamy knows 
how to communicate the exquiſite tone of her feelings. 
We enter into, and go along with her ſorrows; and 
the tender ſympathy ſhe excites, has the power to de- 
tract from the diſapprobation that ought to accompany 
the detail of her errors. 

„The vanity of beauty, the eclat of general admi- 
ration, the flattery and blandiſhments of men of high 


rank and fortune, the love of pleaſure, and the pride 


of luxury and voluptuouſneſs, are the topics which 
moſt naturally apologiſe for female frailty: and in the 
preſent caſe, there were ſuperadded a ſenſibility of 
ſoul, and a fineneſs of paſhon, that were the moſt feel. 
ingly alive, But while the weakneſs of nature pleads 
forcibly for Mrs. Bellamy, the extreme candour with 
which ſhe deſcribes her faults, ſerves alſo to alleviate 
the impreſſion of them: and, in a moral view, the pic- 
tures ſhe draws may be highly beneficial, They may 
inſtru the young and thoughtleſs of her own ſex, to 
fly from the flattering ſhore of vanity, diſſipation, and 
illicit love, by exhibiting the miſery and wretchednels 
they are otherwiſe ſo certainly to encounter, 

Jo give an abridgement of the adventures of 
Mrs, Bellamy, would not ſuit the boundaries of our 
journal ; but it becomes us to illuſtrate to our readers, 
by ſome ſhort extracts, the nature of the entertainment 
and inſtruftion that are to be found in the volumes 


before us.“ 


Ey 


is 
VS 


P 


Buy way of introduction to Mr. Quin's * paternat 


offer of his purſe, in order to prevent her from being 
guilty of an indiſcretion, as ſhe was ſo much followed, 
they ſay, + The friendſhip which grew up between 
Mrs. Bellamy and Mr. Quin, was of the virtuous kind; 
and among many particulars which ſhe furniſhes of this 
diſtinguiſhed character, ſhe gives us the following one, 
which cannot be ſufficiently admired,” 

The + account of Lord Digby, given by Mrs. Bel- 
lamy, they remark, “is not more ſingular than agree- 
able.” And after making ſeveral ſtriking extracts, thus 
conclude their obſervations on the work. 

„ Theſe ſhort but intereſting extracts may afford 
our readers a ſpecimen, upon which they may judge 
for themſelves of the ability and talents of Mrs, Bel- 
lamy. In our opinion, her capacity is very conſider- 
able ; and we are diſpoſed to acknowledge, that her 
compoſition is generally natural and eaſy, and, on par- 
ticular occaſions, ſolemn and forcible. 

& In the courſe of her narrative, there are recorded 
many theatrical anecdotes, with great hvelineſs of 
deſcription, Her work alſo contains many curious 
notices of perſons, not more illuſtrious for their rank 
than their conſequence : and, upon the whole, the 
chequered tenor of her life exhibits many an uſeful 
leſſon of virtue. Her character, like that of every 
other mortal, is mixed; and the calamities ſhe ſuffered, 
often ſprung from the amiable ſource of her benevo- 


* Vol. I. page 59. + Vol, III. page 63. 
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tence. If ſhe has loſt herſelf on the ſtream of unlawful 
pleaſure, ſhe was able to preſerve, uniformly, the happy 
qualities of fincerity and gratitude. If ſhe has felt the 
pangs of neglect and want, ſhe can recollect the ſeaſon 
when her heart melted with miſcries not her own, and 
her hand ſupplied with liberality the wretchedneſs, 
which, m the ſunſhine of her fortune, ſhe never 
dreamed that ſhe was to know. Under the recollection 
of happier hours, and with a mind formed for elegant 
deſires, ſhe is, at this moment, an object for lamenta- 
tion: and while in our literary capacity we are called 
upon to characteriſe her writings, we cannot reſiſt the 
opportunity of pointing out her caſe to the rich and 
foxtunate. While they recollect her diſtreſs, they may 
indulge in the luxury of relieving it.“ 


EUROPEAN MAGAZINE, for Fr IRVART. 


& Theſe volumes, in which the author has, with her 
own Apology, interwoven anccdotes of the principal 
characters of her contemporaries, both on the ſtage and 
in the polite circle, cannot fail to ſuit the taſte of the 
day, and afford the reader amuſement and information; 
they may even claim ſonie pretenſions to inſtruft, and 
ſerve to warn the young, the giddy, and the gay, of 
the ſofter ſex, from e Syren ſhore of vanity, dil- 
ſipation, 


P 


gpation, and illicit pleaſures, of which remorſe and FN 
© miſery are (as the author has too ſenſibly felt) the ſure 
and inſeparable attendamts.“ 


« To excite the curioſity of our readers, we have 
ſketched a faint ouline ; to gratify it fully, we wiſh to 


refer them to the original,-where ligt and faade, pro- 
perly diſpoſed, preſent, if not a maſterly, at leaſt a 


faithful picture of what Shakſpeare calls © the web of 
life, of mingled. yarn, good and ill together; where 


our virtues would be proud, if our faults whipt them 


not, and our crimes would deſpair, if e were not 
cheriſhed by our virtues.” 

i Few people have met with more viciſfitudes in 
life than Mrs. Bellamy, or greater inſtances of ingra- 
titude: a kind of fatality ſeems to have purſued her; 
which may, however, without ill-nature, frequently 


be found to have originated in her own imprudence. 
Wo hope, however, that experience will have taught 


her that ſaving, though dear-bought, knowledge, which 
may enable her to paſs the remainder of her days, if 
not in affluence, at leaſt in caſe.” 


MONTHLY REVIEW, for Manch. 


& Although we are far enough advanced in life, to 


retain a very early remembrance of the pleaſure de- 
H 4 | rived. 
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rived from Mrs, Bellamy's performances on the ſtage, 


yet truth obliges us to confeſs, we never received more 


ſatisfaction from her exertions there, than from the 
peruſal of the volumes now lying before us, 

In the agreeable medley that compoſes the farrago 
of theſe five volumes, thrown together with that care- 
leſs elegance and vivacity which diſtinguiſh the pro- 
ductions of the ladies, are diſplayed ſeveral eminent 
figures and characters in the þeau monde, as well as in 
the literary, the theatrical, and the political world, 
In the ſame groupe we ſee Metham, Medicote, Cal- 
craft, Count Haſlang, Harry Fox, Lady Coventry, and 
Lady Harrington, with Quin, Garrick, Macklin, 
Woodward, Thomſon, Francis, Mrs. Cibber, and Mrs, 
Woffington. Mrs. Bellamy, like other hiſtorans, both 
male and female, betrays piques and partialities ; yet 
many of her characters are happily and juſtly deline- 
ated ; particularly Quin, and the Dutcheſs of Queenſ- 
berry. 

“ In the courſe of her narrative, Mrs. B. abounds 
in reflections, often truly moral, and ſometimes peculi- 
arly ſuitable to her ſituation, and agreeably tinctured 
with female delicacy. On the whole, her narration is 
ealy and natural, and her ſtory both amuſing and af- 
fefting. As a reciter of facts, we think ſhe means to 
be faithful; yet, as ſhe appears to have written haſtily 
from memory, ſhe ſometimes ſeems inaccurate as to 
time and place ; but where is the wonder ? We do not 
find that ſhe kept any diary, or journal, of the 


events which have furniſhed the materials of this 
, ology, | | 
, Apology, « We 
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& We cannot but lament the misfortunes of her life, 
and think her ſufferings under the will of Woodward, 
which was intended to relieve her, particularly hard. 
The executors, in abandoning their truſt, have ſhown 
but little regard to the memory of the deceaſed, or 
compaſſion for the helpleſs ſituation of Mrs, Bellamy, 
to whom we moſt heartily wiſh a ſpeedy and effectual 


conſolation,” 


WESTMINSTER MAGAZINE, for Mazxcn, 


The ſale of this book has been fo rapid, that the 
third edition was publiſhed before we deemed it neceſ- 
ſary to give an account of it. While the fale of a 
book filled with anecdotes of individuals, living or 
dead, and which are principally calculated to raiſe 
curioſity, mark the taſte of the age, the work itſelf 
deſerves particular notice, on account of the materials 
of which it is compoſed. 

«© We have here the life and tranſactions of the 


once-celebrated Miſs Bellamy, an Actreſs whom moſt 


of our readers muſt remember. She was raiſed into 
public notice firſt by her profeſſional merit, and after- 
wards ſtill more by her connexions. From affluence 
ſhe was reduced to extreme poverty, to which increaſe 
of years made a bad companion; and from her own 


account it appears, ſhe was driven to this poverty by 
vanity, pride, ſelf-conſequence, and cxtravagance. 
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Theſe are the errors againſt which ſhe wiſhes to guard 
her young readers, and we wiſh her every ſucceſs . 
which ſo good an intention deſerves, 

&* In the courſe of her narrative, ſhe gives many very 
entertaining relations, which are the more pleaſing, as 
the public are acquainted with the characters. In ma- 
ny parts, however, there is an air of romance, which 
would be more proper for a novel than a narrative of 
facts. Her ſtyle is animated; and although ſhe has 
paſt the age of fineſt ſenſibility, ſhe yet can weep, and 
draw tears from her readers. | 

Her letter to John Calcraft, Eſq; is a maſter- piece 

= of keen and cloſe ſatire, We do not wonder why it 

was originally ſuppreſſed.” 


— — —  — 


From the UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE, for 
Manch. 


& The life of a celebrated Actreſs, who figured 
many years in a ſplendid career of extravagance and 
diſſipation, may ſeem, at firſt ſight, to promiſe little 
more than the theatrical anecdote, or the tale of gal- 
lantry. Theſe Memoirs, however, are uncommonly in- 
ftruftive, Vice appears not here in attractive colours: 
its purſuits are productive of diſſatisfaction only, and 
in miſery do they terminate. In ſhort, the mind is 
here irrefiſtibly led to prefer the moſt humble compe- 
tence of virtue, to the moſt ſhining allurements of 


guilt,” 
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From the CRITICAL REVIEW, for Ar RI. 


« THIS title is modeſt ; but it leads one to expect ; 


. , apologies for errors, inſtead of a free, unconſtrained 


relation of them. Perhaps Mrs. Bellamy has preſerved 
it, in imitation of the title of ſimilar performances, 
without perceiving its tendency to miſlead, Though 
we muſt ſuſpe& that a natural partiality for her own. 


actions, a little ſpice of ſelf-love will gild her faults, 


and diminiſh her errors, yet the tale, in many reſpects, 
appears to be related with fidelity and candour, Her 
own mind, unaccuſtomed to reſtraint, was eager and} 
impetuous in forming and executing its reſolutions. 
Lively, gay and inconſiderate, with a ſpirit which years 
cannot humble, or misfortunes depreſs, ſhe has been the 
victim of miſdirected talents, and of qualifications 
which, in better circumſtances, might have rendered 
her a bright ornament of ſociety, In the fun-ſhine of 
proſperity ſhe was followed, courted and admired; her 
faults aſſumed the luſtre of their kindred virtues, and 
her errors were. conſequently ſanctioned by popular 
applauſe ; they. were rooted by the approbation of thoſe 
whoſe © Praiſe was fame.” At this time, ſhe could 
not be expected to think of age---to reflect on its at- 
tendants, obſcurity, neglect, and perhaps poverty; ſo 
that many of her faults may be ſtiled. indiſcretions, and 


theſe were ſometimes produced by the miſcondutt of 
others rather than of herfelf: even her indiſcretions 


H 6. have: 
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have, in ſome inſtances, ariſen from the beſt motives, 
the moſt warm and active benevolence. 

« We could not, however, wiſh to plead in favour 
of immortality, though we ſhould diſtinguiſh between 
voluntary and accidental guilt. There are not many 
works whoſe tendency is more ſalutary. Theſe volumes 
may remind the gay fluttering butterflies of the preſent 
day, that the period of reflection and regret will pro- 
bably arrive, when the remembrance of theſe fading 
pleaſures will be attended with remorſe rather than 
delight: they may ſuggeſt to the unthinking fair- one, 
ho envies the gilded luxuries of her ho ſeems to baſk 
n che ſun- ſhine of fortune, that it is an “ unſubſtan- 
tial pageant,” which will diſſolve and leave a perma- 
nent diſtreſs: that in the midſt of ſplendor, the mind 
fears to look at the conduct which its unregulated paſ- 
ſions have diftated, and ſhuns reflection as its bittereſt 
enemy. 

Fuze ſtory is in general told with ſpirit: it is fre- 
quently affecting and amuſing ; but the anecdotes loſe 
much of their zeſt, becauſe unaccompanied with that 
lively manner which once diſtinguiſhed Mrs, Bellamy. 
The wretched we commonly forſake, and fly to “ eyes 
unſullied with a tear;” perhaps, on this account, we 
found the latter volumes leſs intereſting than the for- 
mer. The anecdotes occaſionally introduced, reflect 
the higheſt honour on the humanity of ſome of the 
heroes of the ſtage. If Mr. Garrick does not poſſeſs an 
honourable and reſplendent nich in this group of ſta- 
tues, ſomewhat muſt be allowed to the failings of human 


nature, 


% 
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nature, and ſomewhat to diſadvantageous impreſſion, 


which his frequent diſputes with our author muſt have. 


neceſſarily left. 
On the whole, theſe volumes are very entertain- 


ing, and we think inſtructive. To the heart guarded 
by moral inſtruction, they can certainly do no injury; 
and we think the conſequences are too obvious to be 
overlooked by the moſt careleſs, the moſt diſſipated 
reader. The confeſſion, ſo far as it may be ſuppoſed 
candid, adds a credit to the author; but, independent 
of ſelf-love, the debts of gratitude feem to have been 
repaid, by extenuating the errors of others. 


After giving an extract of that * anecdote, relativ 


to the late Mr, Fox's fondneſs for his ſon, the preſent 
member for Weſtminſter, which they allow to be cu- 
rious and entertaining; and likewiſe the ſtory of Miſs 
Morris's death, the young Lady brought out in the 
“ Engliſh Merchant” by Mr. Colman, which they 


denominate © a trait of Mrs, Bellamy's ſenſibility that 


does credit to her heart;” they conclude with ſaying, 
& we would willingly have extracted ſome paſſages re- 
lating to Mr. Quin and Mr. Woodward; but we would 
neither anticipate the reader's curioſity, or run the 
leaſt riſk of injuring the unfortunate author,” 


Vol. II. page 204, 


